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The Daintiest, Tasty Breakfast 
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Unable to locate a housewife who does not like it and gives 
SEMOLA the preference. 

You sometimes find a grocer who does not sell SEMOLA 
If he is an accommodating grocer, serving YOUR interests, he 
will get it for you. 
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is quick, clean, 
pleasant work, with- 
out waste, worry or confusion in 
the kitchen, when the tomatoes 
are chopped with 


The Enterprise 


New Meat Chopper 
Chens all kinds of food for making 
croquettes, fritters, hash, meat cakes, WW 
chowders, sausage, patties, salads, 9X | 
mince meats; chops fish or vegeta- ) GOODYEAR RUBBER CO 
2& bles, cocoanuts or horse-radish. , © 


Taken apart—only two parts—in a (@ 
second; cleaned in a minute. : 


i \ | 
Sold by all hardware dealers. No. 2, #1.25. No. 4, @2.25. / R. H. PEASE, Vice-Pres. and Manager 
Our trade mark, ‘‘Enterprise,” is on every machine. Send 4c. | © 
in stamps for the ‘‘Enterprising Housekeeper.” 200 recipes. 
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TWO PICTURES OF AN 


UNKNOWN BIT OF 


THE MONTEREY COAST? 


—-THE LAY OF THE LAND 


3y HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Pu. D. 


HE region about Monterey, 
the old historic capital 
of California, with its 
woods and sandy beaches 
and beautiful drives, is 
deservedly famed as the 
most attractive one on 
the whole coast of Cali- 
fornia. But few are 
aware, however, that 
within easy reach is a 
stretch of the grandest 
and wildest scenery, 

with ocean and mountain views of surpas- 
sing grandeur. This piece of mountainous 
coast is a terra incognita to all save a few 
scattered stock raisers who live by them- 
selves in a world of their own. They pack 
in their supplies over the rough and 
dangerous mountain trails, many of them 
going out but a few times ina year. Wild 
and picturesque, and rendered doubly at- 
tractive by its inaccessibility, there is no 
more inviting region in the whole Coast 
range for a summer’s outing. 

Santa Lucia mountains embrace nearly 
the whole of this almost unknown region, 
stretching south from the town of Monterey 
and lying between the Salinas valley and 
the ocean. 

See also ‘‘ Over the Santa Lucia,” by Mary L. White, 
in the OVERLAND for November, 1892, and‘ The Last of 


the Vaqueros,’’ by Allan Owen, in the March, 1896, num- 
ber. 


The best general idea of these mountains, 
without actually making the acquaintance 
their rugged trails, is obtained from the 
deck of one of the little coast steamers. 
Going south from Monterey, the boats pass 
this part of the coast in the night, but the 
north bound ones leave San Simeon about 
two o’clock, and during the long summer 
afternoons one can sit upon the upper deck 
and obtain a good idea of the grandest and 
wildest stretch of the California coast. 

From San Luis Obispo to San Simeon 
there is a strip of beautiful rolling country 
between the Santa Lucia mountains and the 
coast. After we leave San Simeon, bound 
north, the range gradually rises higher and 
approaches the ocean until it finally crowds 
out all the patches of levelland. The crest 
of the range attains an elevation of over 
four thousand feet, which it maintains for 
many miles, the mountains rising with steep 
unbroken slope from the great cliffs at their 
base. 

During the whole of the afternoon we 
steam close under this mountain wall. Its 
rugged slopes, deep cafions, and precipitous 
cliffs against which the ocean perpetually 
dashes, are full of ever-changing interest, 
while here and there we catch sight of a 
house and little patch of cultivated land 
outlined against the mountain background, 
indicating that this fastness is not without 
its inhabitants. Darkness comes down be- 
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SANTA LUCIA MOUNTAINS, FROM MOUTH OF MILL 


fore we pass Carmelo bay and it is late in 
the evening when Point Pinos is rounded 
and we tie up at the little pier at Monte- 
rey. 

From Monterey we will now retrace our 
steps, and with a good pack mule and suffi- 
cient provisions for two weeks, attempt to 
make ovr way down the coast through this 
region which seems so inviting. 

A winding, hilly road has been built down 
the coast for forty miles to a point a little 
below the mouth of the Sur river. As far 
as this, outing parties sometimes go, but 
beyond, none ever venture. Little do they 
dream that they are just on the threshold 
of the real mountains. It is just as well 
perhaps for the average summer tourist 
that he does not attempt to go farther, but 
for the venturesome spirits who are willing 
to leave their comfortable wagons and 
either pack a mule with their outfit and 
walk, or if able, fit out fully with saddle 
animals, a trip through to San Simeon will 
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never be forgotten. The trails are 
rough and hard to follow, the 
cafions deep and precipitous, while 
the occasional fogs frequently cause 
one to lose his way, yet to the lover 
of nature in her primitive aspect 
there is an abundant reward. To 
the artist there is a never-ending 
panorama, while the botany of the 


State is perhaps nowhere less 
known or more interesting, as is 


also the case with the geology. 
The redwood is generally supposed 
not to extend south of the Santa 
Cruz range, but in all the large 
cations of the ocean slope of the 
Santa Lucia mountains its giant 
trees are abundant. 

Although the first forty miles 
from Monterey are easily passed 
over, yet the steep and narrow 
road, with the mountains rising 
close on the left and the rugged 
granite cliffs on the right, presents 
such an ever varying picture that 
one cannot grow weary. Scattered 
houses appear here and there, but 
in general they are not very pre- 
tentious and rarely show signs of 
ever having seen a coat of paint, 
while their mossy roofs and general 
storm-beaten aspect seem to show 
that the conditions of existence are 
not any too favorable along this open coast. 
Where possible they are set in sheltered 
spots, or if such are not obtainable, cypress 
hedges have been planted for protection, but 
the gnarled and knotted character of these, 
as well as of the stunted redwoods which have 
obtained a foothold on the little flats out of 
the protecting shelter of the cafions, shows 
only too plainly the effect of the cold ocean 
winds and storms. 

As we approach the Little Sur river, the 
projecting shoulders from the mountains 
reach down to the ocean cliffs, and our road 
leaves the immediate coast line for a long 
ascent which takes us over one of the spurs 
and down to the river. As we reach the 
top, Piedra Blanca bursts into view. It is 
a vast pile of almost white marble, and from 
its size as well as color stands out as does 
no other in this part of the mountains. 
Passing down a steep zigzag grade, we 
reach the valley of the Little Sur, which is 
nevertheless a stream of no mean size. To 
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our left, half hidden in the 
woods, is a small school- 
house, showing that hiding 
away somewhere in these 
wilds there are children 
enough for aschool dis- 
trict. Wecross the river 
and ascend the south fork 
under the dense shade of 
the redwoods, ‘ past the 
remainsof numerouscamp- 
fires, and finally begin 
another long climb which 
is to take us over a divide 
to the mainSurriver. At 
the summit a road forks to 
the right, leading down to 
the Point Sur light house. 
The light house is on an 
interesting promontory ris- 
ing nearly four hundred 
feet and almost surrounded 
by the ocean. It isclimbed 
by the means of a stair- 
way, beside which there is 
an inclined railway for 
hauling up wood and sup- 
plies. 

A Spanish grant is lo- 
cated about the mouth of 
the Sur river. The greed 
of the Spaniards leading 
them to this almost inac- 
cessible spot is rather sur- 
prising. It is still almost 
in a state of nature, but 
roamed over by thousands of cattle. The 
ranch buildings consist of old sheds and 
tumble-down adobes peopled with geese, 
chickens, hogs, calves, and Mexicans of all 
ages and conditions. 

For a distance of eight miles before en- 
tering the ocean the Sur river flows parallel 
with the coast with a high ridge between. 
The valley is filled with poplars and red- 
woods, and the road winding through these 
and along the stream offers many scenes of 
great beauty. At last the valley narrows, 
and the stream, turning abruptly to the 
east, is seen to issue through a precipitous 
gorge from the higher mountains beyond. 
The road winds up the mountains, leaving 
the stream just below the gorge, and finally 
on the top of the ridge we draw up at Post’s 
postoffice. This is a typical mountain ranch 
and postoffice. The neighbors gather in at 
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NEAR THE MOUTH OF THE SUR RIVER 


each mail and read and discuss the latest 
news. 

The public road ends here, and for the 
steep and narrow trails before us only the 
most sure-footed animals can be used. The 
mountain-trained animals themselves some- 
times come to grief where the trails are not 
kept in repair, accidents being not uncom- 
mon. The packs must be arranged with 
care and made up as narrow as possible; for 
there are places on the trail, in: cuts along 
precipices, where the animal is liable to be 
crowded off if badly loaded. Our trail be- 
gins at an altitude of about one thousand 
feet on the slope of the mountains, and after 
winding in and out of the shallow ravines 
for two miles, we all at once emerge on the 
open mountain slope and there bursts upon 
our view one of the grandest scenes imagin- 
able. Away below, so far in fact that we 
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can but faintly hear the ascending roar of 
the breakers, sparkles the blue ocean. So 
precipitous is the descent that from certain 
places a bowlder if once started will never 
stop until the water is reached. The gen- 
tly circling coast is seen to extend away to 
the south for twenty-five miles. From it 
rises the steep mountains thickly furrowed 
witli deep cafions, all of which we shall be 
obliged to cross. 

An uncertain factor that must be taken 
into account when making this trip is the 
fog. It rarely rises to an elevation greater 
than eight hundred or a thousand feet, but 
as a large part of the trail lies above that 
altitude, it does not seriously interfere. 
There is no better place to get thoroughly 
lost than to be caught in this fog, because 
of the numerous branching cattle trails run- 
ningeverywhere. On my reaching the point 
mentioned on my first trip into this region, 
dense fog lay below on the ocean and a 
most beautiful sight it presented as we 
looked down on the ever-changing mantle. 
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Billow upon billow, the depressions mottled 
with shadow, seemed slowly rolling in from 
the infinity beyond. Drifting with the faint 
breeze, it hugged snugly against the moun- 
tains and most enchanting was the effect 
produced as we stood there upon the moun- 
tain side in the bright sunlight with the 
clean cut fog-lines marking every cafion 
and indentation in the mountain contour. 
If one is ina hurry Slate’s sulphur springs 
can be reached from Post’s in a day, but it 
is better to take time over these trails; for 
we are either descending into the cafions or 
climbing out nearly all the time. In its 
windings the trail almost doubles the direct 
distance, but there is no monotony. From 
the warm mountain slopes with the far 
reaching views the trail winds into the 
cafions, past cliffs and precipices, to the 
cool shady depths of redwood, ferns, and 
running water. These contrasts are as 
striking as they are acceptable, and the oft 
recurring chance for a moment’s rest and a 
drink of the purest mountain water is sel- 
dom slighted. Every few miles 
we pass a little ranch on the 
mountain side or in the shelter 
of a protecting cafion, and we 
cannot but wonder how a living 
is ever made. Many places are 
deserted, but others are most 
inviting and cause one to long 


fora whole summer’sstay. The 
mountains rising above, the 


majestic redwoods creeping up 
the cafions, and the wide sweep 
below to ocean and ocean cliffs, 
cannot soon be forgotten. On 
the prosaic side it is a wonder 
at times how the land can be 
cultivated and everything kept 
from rolling down the mountains. 
Sleds are the only vehicles used, 
and by grading trails they are 
fairly serviceable. Stevens’s 
cafion is the largest and most 
picturesque one to be crossed 
before getting to Slate’s. After 
an almost interminable winding 
in and out of the cafions, being 
in sight of the ocean the greater 
part of the time although 600 
to 1500 feet above it, we at last 
descend along a good trail to 
Slate’s warm sulphur springs. 
Here is a narrow, picturesque 

















THE CRUIKSHANK RANCH 


mesa extending along the ocean between 
the cliffs and the mountains. Hot sulphur 
springs issue in great numbers from the 
cliffs for nearly a quarter of a mile. The 
first trout stream south of the Sur river 
comes dashing down a rocky cafion close to 
the springs, and just before entering the 
ocean makes a picturesque fall. 

So far the trail has been a comparatively 
good one as mountain trails go, but now 
we have reached a section which is very lit- 
tle traveled, and for the next fifteen miles 
through the roughest and wildest portion of 
the mountains we have to pick out the little 
used horse trail from those made by the 
cattle which run almost everywhere. Over 
this portion a guide is almost absolutely 
necessary, particularly if it happens to be 
a foggy day; for then a stranger is sure to 
get lost. From Slate’s springs the rough 
trail ascends nearly a thousand feet to get 
around the head of some immense cliffs 
leading down to the ocean. After zigzag- 
ging up and down where it is so steep that a 
loaded animal makes very slow progress, 
past precipices below which lie the bleach- 
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ing bones of cattle that have fallen off the 
trail, and through cool cafions where the 
moss hangs in long festoons, we reach 
Dolan’s place, a littie cattle ranci. 

For a long distance we skirt the ocean, 
cross another cafion, and then wind up the 
mountain side for two miles over a steep 
trail, until, crossing a spur of the moun- 
tains at an elevation of a thousand feet, we 
are confronted by a deep gorge. This is 
Big cafion, or Cafion Diablo, as it is other- 
wise known, and is the wildest and deepest 
of any along these mountains. The stream 
heads in two branches near the summit of 
the range, which has here an elevation of 
over four thousand feet though not more 
than three miles from the ocean in a straight 
line. The numerous springs on this slope 
of mountains unite to form two roaring 
streams, which come together about half a 
mile from the ocean and pass through an 
almost precipitous gorge. Cool, dashing 
trout streams these are, with a large volume 
of water in the dryest part of the year. 
The cations are thickly studded with giant 
redwoods for several miles, and towards 
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their upper parts picturesque falls occur. 
Three fourths of a mile up the left hand 
fork is a warm sulphur spring, the proper- 
ties of which have never yet been tested. 
Not only are the streams filled with trout, 
but quail abound in prodigious numbers and 
deer are frequently met. As we begin to 
descend from the north into the cafion we 
come upon a charming view from where 
stands an abandoned settler’s cabin. The 
leaning shake building, broken fence, the 
encircling redwoods, and the vista south- 
ward into the cafion, up which drifts an oc- 
casional shred of fog, and the rocky sum- 
mit beyond, form a beautiful picture. 

Several hours of hard climbing are re- 
quired to cross the cafion; for to avoid the 
precipitous lower portion, the trail passes 
above the point of union of the two streams 
and we are really obliged to cross two 
cafions. A long steep climb through giant 
ferns and up a long smooth ridge brings us 
up to an elevation of two thousand feet and 
among tne pines which cover the upper 
stretches of the mountains. 

Cattle trails lead everywhere and at the 
time of our first trip into this region a 
whole day was spent vainly trying to pass 
Cafion Diablo with our horses. After fol- 
lowing up every trail but the right one, all 
seeming to end in the brush, we finally left 
our animals and climbed down and up the 
almost precipitous walls of the cafion some 
distance below where we afterward discov- 
ered that the trail crossed. 

From our height of two thousand feet we 
are far removed in one sense from the ocean 
although it lies at our very feet. The moist 
breeze is gone and we have instead the dry 
piny air of the mountains. With the ocean 
cut from view one could easily believe him- 
self miles away, in the very heart of the 
mountains. Trails lead everywhere, and it 
is after much delay and experimentation 
that we find one which will take us across 
the next cafion. Two ways are open to us, 
either to descend a thousand feet and then 
climb up as much again, or go higher up 
around the head of the cafion, in the latter 
case traveling among the pines for a num- 
ber of miles. 

It was my fortune once to stand on the 
summit of the range at the head of the 
south fork of Cafion Diablo just as the sun 
was setting. We were crossing from the 
head of San Antonio river to Mill creek, and 
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owing to the toilsome and rugged ascent 
from the east, had not reached the summit 
as early as we should have in order to gain 
a camping place before dark on the ocean 
slope where grass and water could be ob- 
tained. 

From the divide the ocean view was al- 
most indescribable; the pine-covered ridges 
fading away downward in the growing haze, 
the somber shadows of the cafion recesses, 
and away below, seeming far in the smoky 
light, the shimmering sea, in which the sun 
was just sinking, —all taken together pre- 
sented a picture not often seen. To the 
east of us lay the sources of the deep and 
more barren cafion leading down to the 
Arroyo Seco and the San Antonio. Hasten- 
ing to descend before darkness came on, 
we noticed scattering potatoes along the 
trail, and soon came upon a man leading a 
horse with a pack on his back. The pack 
would not stay in place and the precious 
potatoes had been scattered. Stopping a 
moment to help him arrange the load, we 
pushed on. The poor fellow had, we learned, 
invested in a school section on the summit 
of these mountains and had been up to look 
at it, but had lost one horse over a cliff and 
was thoroughly disgusted. 

Darkness came on, but with the rising 
moon we were able to keep the trail. We 
at last reached the rocky depths of a cation, 
but found no grass, so stumbling along the 
rough trail on the densely shaded mountain 
side, we had a magnificent view of the 
depths of Cafion Diablo and the opposite 
mountain side, which were partly lighted 
by the moonlight. Leaving the woods fin- 
ally and skirting the precipitous walls of 
one of the forks of Mill creek, we followed 
down one of the gently sloping pine ridges 
already referred to and about ten o’clock 
came upon the ranch of a Portuguese, where 
we obtained water and hay for the horses. 

Winding around the mountains in the 
direction of Mill Creek cafion, on the fol- 
lowing day we came out all at once toa 
little bench of level land where was situ- 
ated a small building resembling a school- 
house. We could hardly believe it until the 
ringing bell and the eight or ten trooping 
children made it certain that even here in 
the wilderness, apparently outside of all 
signs of civilization, the State’s educational 
system had reached. The wonder was 
where the homes of the children could be. 
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A VAQUERO 


We occasionally passed a house with its 
little patch of cultivated land on the steep 
mountain side, and it must be that others 
were hidden away in more out of the way 
recesses. 

In descending to Mill creek, we followed 
down a long ridge and then turned into the 
cafion about three quarters of a mile from 
the ocean. Reaching the roaring stream, 
we followed it down under the shade of the 
redwoods across a rustic bridge and finally 
came out on a cleared spot where four 
immense limekilns are situated. Tow- 
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ering above on the left were immense 
cliffs of marble from which the lime 
was burned. We continued’ down the 
cafion from the kilns over a broad and 
evenly graded road to the south fork and 
thence through a group of deserted build- 
ings to the mouth of the creek. Here a 
bold point projecting into the ocean has 
been leveled off and machinery erected for 
loading by cable the ships anchored off in 
the ocean. 

Of the many beautiful and charming re- 
treats along this wild coast none are love- 
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lier or more picturesque than Mill Creek 
cafion. The mountains rise over four thou- 
sand feet in a very short distance and are 
deeply gashed by the two forks of the clear 
cold stream. The view of the ocean cliffs 
from the landing is grand, as is also that 
up the cafion toward the summit. At pres- 
ent this place is entirely deserted, while 
the young trees and bushes over-growing 
the road and the general air of decay add 
to its romantic nature. From Mill creek 
our trail keeps close to the ocean for sev- 
eral miles, past Vicente creek and then 
down along the base of the cliffs to avoid 
the cafions. Following this we came upon 
a strip of nearly level land bordering the 
ocean for five or six miles. It is known as 
Pacific valley, the home of several families. 

Here to our astonishment we found wagon 
roads and were puzzled to know how wagons 
could have reached this spot with only the 
roughest of trails across the mountains. 
It appeared that the people of these isolated 
districts are in the habit of getting their 
supplies once a year from San Francisco. 
Several club together and buy a bill of 
of goods and in the fall during a spell of 
quiet weather, one of the little freight 
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steamers will stop at different points and 
land the supplies. This is not always ac- 
complished without danger and loss, as the 
freight has to be sent ashore in small boats 
and accidents frequently happen in the 
breakers. In this manner the wagons were 
taken to this remote valley. 

From Pacific valley we again took up the 
trail, and soon found ourselves in the rugged 
mountains which almost overhang the ocean. 
We climbed upward along the ridges for sev- 
eral miles, following a part of the way an 
old road to the Cruikshank mines, and then 
turned off to a dim trail. None but a moun- 
taineer could follow such a trail. It leads 
up to an elevation of two thousand feet 
along the brink of an almost precipitous 
descent to the seemingly glassy ocean away 
beneath. What a glorious view is obtained 
from different points of this trail! Away 
to the south thirty-five miles we could dimly 
see the outlines of the white rocks at the 
Piedra Blanca lighthouse; to the north the 
mountains finally blend with the sea. Be- 
low, so far down that we could hear no sound 
of the breakers, we could see them dashing 
against the rock-bound coast, while faintly 
now and then the screech of the sea gull 
rose on the quiet air. 

The trail now took us past what is locally 
known as the Vo'cano, a great mass of 
crumbling lava which flowed out ages ago. 
Passing this open rocky stretch, we de- 
scended into another of the deep cafions, 
dark and cool with its rushing water tempt- 
ing to rest. To climb out we had to ascend 
a thousand feet, which brought us to the 
summit of another ridge, from which we 
gradually descended to still another gorge. 
From this we climbed through the dense 
timber to a pretty little table land facing 
the cafion and bounded beyond by higher 
mountains. 

We had at last reached the famed Cruik- 
shank ranch. This is the earliest spot set- 
tled by Americans in all these mountains, 
and it is not to be wondered at; for, although 
most difficult of access, for beauty of loca- 
tion there is nothing to compare with it. It 
is a typical mountain retreat and would sat- 
isfy the most exacting of recluses. It lies 
at an altitude of twelve hundred feet above 
the ocean and about two miles distant. The 
little flat is framed in a setting of pine - 
covered mountains, rising over one thousand 
feet higher, while on the lower side it is 




















cut off by an abrupt descent of three hun- 
dred feet to a cool redwood cafion. On the 
west opens the endless vista of the Pacific. 
At the corner of the clearing nearest the 
cafion there is a group of tall slender red- 
woods, and a little above, overshadowing the 
large spring of cold water, is a weeping 
willow. The old house is made entirely of 
split lumber and is now partly overgrown 
with vines. Around it lies the orchard and 
vineyard, containing al] the fruits which 
can be grown in that climate. This old and 
romantic place is sadly dilapidated now, 
but is most attractive to the lover of quiet 
beauty. It is seventeen miles by trail to 
the nearest wagon road and is thus all but 
secluded from the world. A trail leads 
down from the ranch to the ocean cliffs, 
where there is an attractive soda spring. 
The spring is reached with some difficulty 
but it is well worth the effort. It is richly 
impregnated with carbonic acid, iron, lime, 
magnesia, and other minerals. The deposits 
from the water have formed a beautiful 
terrace on the steep slope facing the ocean. 
m the lower side the terrace is about 
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SUNSET ON THE SANTA LUCIA 





twenty feet high and on the top itis flat. The 
spring issues from the center and flows 
down over the vertical face, leaving a deep 
red stain. A little above are interesting 
stalactitic caves. 

From the Cruikshank ranch there are 
two trails to the outer world. One contin- 
ues down the coast and the other crosses the 
mountains by the Cruikshank mines to New- 
hall and Jolon. If we take the coast trail, 
it leads over a projecting mountain spur on 
the south and then, after several miles of 
zigzagging along the steep slopes one thou- 
sand feet above the ocean, finally. descends 
in order to cross the cafion of Salmon 
creek. A rather tiresome climb takes us 
upon the mountains again, but it is only six 
miles more to the end of the road leading 
up to the coast from San Simeon. We soon 
come in sight of a sloping mesa at the foot 
of the mountain proper and make out two 
or three scattered houses. Here we can 
exchange our saddles for wagons, and after 
crossing San Co Po Jo creek, have a drive 
over an open rolling country, a part of the 
Hearst ranch, to the town of San Simeon, 
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I—AMONG THE PEOPLE ‘*‘ DOWN THE COAST ”’ 


By L. MAYNARD DIXON. 


The sun came up upon the left, 

[Over the hills] came he: 

And he shone bright, and in the night 
Went down into the sea. 


ey ARTINEZ went away to 

iF] San Francisco and left 
me in Monterey, beauti- 
fully puffed with poison 





hate 


oak, -— which grows 
among the huckleber- 
ries. But Santiago, see- 


, 
' 


ing that my plight was 
sad, took pity on me and 
steamed a brown tea of 
yerba’loso' and salt, which he cured me with, 
most miraculously, in three days. And after 
he had learned that I could make a compli- 
mentary sketch of him on short notice,— he 
knew he was handsome, -— and also that my 
gear was otherwise harmless, he invited 
me “down the coast” to help him bring in 
some horses. 

“Down the coast” is a saying in Monte- 
rey that attracts the stranger’s attention. 
It is of a far sad land, with a veil upon it 
which is not pierced by explanations. If 
anything is down the coast, that is all that 
need be said of it. You hear that Down 
the Coast is a place of pine-trees and fog; 
and that there are two divisions of it: First, 
where there is a road, and second, where 
there is no road. The first is the introduc- 
tion, so to speak, but the second is the 
“real thing,” and certainly not meant for 
fat people. 

Santiago was a younger son of a noble 
Spanish house, and had many brothers and 
uncles and cousins, who among them held a 
large estate, decrepit with litigation. He 
was of a sharp-nosed, sharp-chinned, sharp- 
eyed type; and he was lithe and knew how 
to ride, —a fine “caballero,” as the girls 
called him. 

So it came about that upon a morning in 
July he overtook me at the far end of the 
introductory staging (which does not count) 
with his little roan mare, and we covered a 


'Bear berries. 


-Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


rough thirty miles that day, riding and walk- 
ing by turns. 

That was a drear stretch, alternately 
foggy and glaring hot. The rocky hillsides 
were ranged by straying, wild-eyed cattle 
of a long-horned New Mexican breed, and 
grown over mostly with sage brush, lupines, 
and a flimsy kind of yueca, with chaparral 


far above. The trail was interestingly 
capricious, and untrustworthy with the 


crumbling rocks of the coast hills; and along 
it we scrambled, occasionally crossing little 
redwood cafions that guided small streams 
dashing downward to the sea. Santiago 
had a spasmodic way of letting loose stray 
verses of plaintive Spanish ditties, (for my 
life I could not catch them,) which seemed 
to belong naturally with the surroundings; 
and one especially which always ended, 

“Adios, burrito, siempre respondes, ‘ Yes.’” 

“Ranches” — they could not be called so 
elsewhere in California—we came upon 
along the trail at intervals regulated by the 
occurrence of good cafions. Their little 
garden- patches, literally patched to the hill- 
side, stood up at independent angles. And 
between them were barren, crooked miles. 
There the trail ran out upon and around the 
bare shoulders of the hills, and along beside 
the sea that rumbled beneath, with the top 
of the narrow range high upon the left, 
shutting out the dry cafions, and further, 
the glad valleys, that lie beyond. That is 
the end of all things; the next door to No- 
where. 

“At the turn of the lane” after such a 
stretch we came suddenly upon a good 
thing, a haven, which was Bert Stevens’s 
place, 


That just divides the desert from the sown. 


Far beyond it lies the fairest, coolest 
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cafion for miles. And we rode down beside 
the little orchard, the blackberry vines, and 
the beehive, to the log trough by the stable 
under the redwoods. “Bert” bade us enter 
and eat venison, and thick white bread with 
honey, —so we were happy. His sitting 
room (for he had one with a big stone fire- 
place, of course) was littered with New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco 
papers, over which he wagged his gray 
beard and puffed, or rather popped, his 
briarwood. He was a hermit almost, for 
he was a lone bachelor, and seemingly a 
woman-hater, —if there is such a thing, — 
a philosopher somewhat, and a good talker, 
too, for he was evidently well read. Also, 
he was a good cook, as we were then de- 
lighted to realize, and no doubt a good shot, 
as his row of “ shootin’ irons” looked like 
old friends. We talked at length, Santiago 
giving him all the news,—for a man is 
glad of company “down the coast,” and the 
parting guest is not speeded. 

That evening, as the sun was quivering 
on the far edge of the sea, we passed 
through “The Springs ” (the great-natural- 
hot-sulphur-springs-health-resort where no- 
body comes who does not have to) and on 
beyond, up and around through a little 
cafion, half a mile, to the next hill. It was 
a long sway-backed one, and in the sag were 
the house and vineyard of Don Demas, elder 
brother to Santiago. There we did eat and 
sleep! 

Never was man like unto Don Demas. 
Happy-go-lucky always; jolly or furious as 
the case might be or the occasion prompted. 

Once when he took me out to help him 
herd stock, he said, after looking thought- 
ful for a while: “I am very excitable. If I 
swear at y’u y’u know it iss not insoolt. 1 
am very excitable.” 

The folk called him “ Deemus,” which was 
picturesque, and did very well, as he an- 
swered to it. They liked him, too. He 
had a house built all of home-made lumber, 
split from the redwood in the cation beyond 
the hill. It had but one room, furnished 
with a table down the middle from door to 
door, a bench, two chairs, two beds, (a cur- 
tain around his own,) two guns, and a pile 
of harness, tools, saddles, lumber, riatas, 
boxes, groceries, and deer skins. He also 


had a wife,— with red hair and a kind 
heart,— some “chicks and turks,” a cross 
old collie, two jolly hounds, and a band 
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of wild horses and wilder cattle upon the 
hills. 

As for Demas’s personal appearance, it 
was mostly tatters. His square, springy 
figure seemed to appear best when worst 
clothed. His affection was divided between 
two hats,— but what they had been at first 
I could never learn,— a black felt arrange- 
ment of scollops that wilted about his ears 
and over his eyes; and a thing he called his 
“cap,”— an awful example of what the 
other was coming to,— a crown with sundry 
pieces of brim. Whenever they were ill- 
adjusted he would doff the thing and tear 
off a piece. 

The seasons pressed hard upon Demas. 
There was no ma%ana with them,— every- 
thing was now. And he must make some 
more lumber to complete his house; he 
must build a pig-sty; he must cut his bar- 
ley, which was ripe long ago, and mean- 
while have the barn built to put it in; he 
must go to town for many things. (And at 
this last Isabelle looked sad. She had mar- 
ried “ Deemus” to keep him straight, she 
said; — but when he went to town — !) But 
if luck was hard he would say, “ Y’u must n’t 
let little things like that trouble y’u,” and 
smile a sweaty smile. Laziness may be the 
Spanish nature, thoughif it is so it was not 
noticeable in Don Demas. 


Dear to my memory also is Juan Pate. 
After the lamp was lit he would come up 
from “The Spring,” walking through the 
vines between the baying hounds, to play 
a game of cribbage or Pedro with “Deemus.” 
There was something sternly lovable about 
the fellow,— the hard kindliness that his 
lean jaw and keen gray eyes expressed. 
His hair and moustache were the color of 
dust; and his whole bearing was the quiet, 
deliberate way of the man who can handle 
horses. He spoke Spanish like a Mexican; 
and his English rarely betrayed his Irish 
parentage by a slight turn of phrase. Be- 
side, Juan Pate was more a gentleman in 
his way than many a man who is more used 
to evening dress. He is such a man as only 
Owen Wister can fitly describe. 

One day when the brothers were discuss- 
ing a suitable site for the barn beside the 
“ orchard” fence, Ole Man Dolan rode over 
to remark that he would like some fresh 
beef. From his talk I judged that he was 
from near Blarney Castle: — He never seen 

















Deemus lookin’ so well; and how was 
leemus’s wife? The orchard was lookin’ 
nice, too, and that corn was comin’ up 
bully, (which it was not,) and would sure 
yield a fine crop. 

Meanwhile Santiago whispered in my ear 
that the Wild Man, as he called him, had 
the joy of a fabulous fortune: fifteen thou- 
sand or so, and maybe twenty! I sketched 
him, whereat the caballero wriggled with 
vlee. Dolan also had a nice young wife, 
number Two or Three,— a “raft o’ kids,” 
and a very ram-shacklety little place. Also, 
any number of pigs; and if they were not 
kept in the parlor they had the next thing 
to it, for they swarmed at the front door 
and at the back. 

So, several days later, one morning when 
the sun got up to where he could see down 
upon the sea side of the hills, he found us 

the brothers, Juan Pate, and me — half- 
way to the top among steep slopes of dan- 
serous footing, where the wild oats grew 
tall. And Pate was saying: “ You’d ought 
to get a deer over to that cafion if you ’d 
vet up here about four o’clock in the morn- 
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ing. See,— there ’s tracks now. 
over there ’s hog tracks.” 

We came upon a little band of horses, 
and after some skirmishing Juan roped a 
spry chestnut mare, changed his saddle to 
her, and up we went again while the sun 
scorched us merrily. The cattle were some- 
where up there in the chaparral, and as 
there were several ways to reach them Pate 
chose one which demanded close attention. 
Over ridges and through gulches, under 
and between menacing arms and elbows of 
oak, and up-hill again, we went, with Pate 
in the lead, and all of us swearing in the 
best of humor. 

Santiago grinned now and again, asking 
“How d’ y’u like thiss, Kid? I show y’u 
some mountains now!” 

I said that eastward of the plains he 
might find greater,— but that was a fable 
to him. 

Finally our way was through the passable 
part of a chaparral thicket and out on a 
steep hillside of crumbling rock and sliding 
sand,— impassable rocks above, impassable 
chaparral below. And here, as it was all 


No, them 
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horse or man could do to stand alone, we dis- 
mounted and ied our broncos. With the 
sand shooting away from under your feet, 
and your horse trying to run up your spine, 
it was something like exercise. When we 
made a half-way stop, with a few remarks 
I asked what in blazes they had brought 
me to. 

“O,” said Demas joyously, “this is a 
wagon-road,— wait ’ll we geta little higher 
up! ” . 

So higher up we g ad over the top of 
the ridge even Pate the strong was glad to 
rest in the shade of the pines. 

Fresh tracks in the trails along the hill 
led us through a gap and some chaparral 
beyond the head of a rocky gulch, where 
Pate’s bulldog found that the cattle we 
sought had taken up an impregnable posi- 
tion in a dense bunch of chaparral. As I 
was not expected to be of much use, Demas 
gave me his gun to lug, — he had charac- 
teristically brought it along in case he 
might see a deer, — and presently a stirrup, 
with a moderately heavy tapadero upon it, 
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which had come off among the rocks. Ow 
column had formed a semicircle in extended 
order, and the engagement began with 
much yelling, crashing of brush, and ran- 
dom rock-throwing. Pate sent in the dog; 
we heard barkings and bellowings, and soon 
he came out with a knowing twinkle in his 
eye, licking his chops. At last, after much 
working around, and more noise, the enemy 
suddenly evacuated the stronghold, and | 
saw the beginning of a splendid dash, in 
which I madly joined. To me, the rest of 
it was, and is still, a terra cotta and green 
blur of cow, man, horse, dog, rocks, and 
chaparral. 

When the vision passed I found myself 
half a mile down the hill and their trail lost 
among red rocks and brush. So I went on 
and down, over more rocks and through 
more brush, until the rocks would no longe1 
let me pass, nor the brush let me through. 
Far away below there was Demas, wildly 
gesticulating to me, (and no doubt saying 
things that were “not insoolt,”) and then he 
disappeared suddenly over the verge of the 
hill. 

I sat down in the shade of a manzanita 
and had a talk about it with my horse; but 
he did not seem to think much of the case 
in any way, so I tightened the cinch and 
went back. Before I got out I could hear 
water running in gullies that were dry when 
I reached them. Further down Juan Pate 
hailed me from under a little bunch of oaks, 
where he was keeping a lone watch over 
the silence of the great cafion below. There 
the brothers had followed in the disap- 
pearance of the desired cow, and Pate was 
expecting as unexpected a reappearance. 
He was evidently ill pleased, and refusing 
to talk, took a nap while | regarded his 
great back and shoulders, and the opposite 
side of the cafion with almost equal wonder. 
The panting dog whined, and explored the 
neighboring gullies for water. 

Then came a far faint shout from the un- 
known below: “’wm ’own! ’um ’own!” | 
woke Pate; and as he went break-neck 
around the scoop of the hill beyond, I ad- 
mired again. And taking my uselessness 
at heart, I followed the trail for home, 
where the madam scolded me well for de- 
serting the cause. 

Next day I saw the Cause, and was still 
more willing to desert. After scuffling and 
scrambling through the lupins, in the bushes, 














and along the brinks of gulches, with Pate 
and Santiago attached with riatas, and the 
bulldog to an ear, —after nearly hooking 
Santiago and his mount into an arroyo be- 
low, — she landed in the bottom of it her- 
self by rolling down the bank, — Pate and 
his horse sliding after at the end of the 
riata. And there, as she would not be dis- 
lodged, we made her into good wild beef- 
steak and quarters. 

Mrs. Demas and one of the misses from the 
Springs came down to officiate, and right 
there beside the little stream we had a bar- 
becue, and gave the dogs the bones; for — 
paradox! — in this land of cattle fresh meat 
is a rarity, (though that is no pun,) and 
milk and butter ditto. In fact, venison is 
more common than beef. 

“We must make a trip to Big cafion for 
a fish and a hunt,” said Demas; so after 
“ mafiana” in the true Spanish style, he fin- 
ally “threw up his job,” and we started. 
It was sunset as we went down into the 
shadowy depths of Big cafion, amid the tall 
brush, scouting for deer on the way. It 
was nearly dark as we rode in among smoul- 
dering logs and blazing manzanitas where 
someone had been burning off the under- 
growth; and Demas was telling of his chase 
of the “terrible big buck” he just did n’t 
get, when we came suddenly upon Ole Man 
Dolan at his lone campfire by the creek. 

He was a bit grumpy at first, for Big 
cafion was his own preserve, and we were a 
hunting party; and I had made some rash 
remark about the wickedness of charring 
the beauty of the hills with fire. Demas 
whispered that we must get him in a good 
humor, and so we did. Permission to hunt 
asked and given, he made us welcome at 
last and we partook of his meat. We buiit 
a merry fire, and told funny stories until 
late. And when we ceased our noise and 
laughing to sleep, we heard the stream 
softly laughing at us, gurgling by under 
the silent heavens and the myriad stars. 

My arising was simple in the morning, 
for | was not hampered with a blanket, and 
[came up standing with one jump. The 
Wild Man observed me blandly, and at 
breakfast remarked :— 

“ He’s a mighty soople young man, — did 
ye see the way he got up this mornin’? 
An’ slep’ all night without no blanket, too. 
Y’u’'d never take him fer a city feller, now 
would ye?” 
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“Oh you are joshing!” said I modestly. 
Whereat Dolan remained solemn, while the 
brothers whooped with merriment. And I 
have never known what the joke was. 

That was fish day, for there were many 
glittering trout in the green waters of that 
stream. Iwas delighted to find the “brown 
hackle ” fly I had made with some dog hair 
and turkey feathers stand the critical test 
wondrous well, for it was nonsense, they 
said, to angle for trout with anything but 
worms or grasshoppers. But where is the 
art in that? 

Fishing ethics command you, “Throw 
back the little ones”; and when, on com- 
paring catches, I quoted the rule to Santi- 
ago I was as surprised as he to find the idea 
altogether new to him. 


The celebrated “Man and Woman Tramp” 
took lunch with us that day. The brothers 
were delighted and talk was eagerly pro- 
longed. Now, to me, there was nothing re- 
markable about these two,— a young man 
and a very young wife from “south 0’ 
Market,” as we say in San Francisco,— but 
all the neighborhood was aflame with excited 
curiosity. 

“Did you hear about the man and woman 
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tramp comin’ down the coast?” they would 
ask; and daily note was kept of their pro- 
gress:— “ Now they are at So-and-So,” or 
“They expect to make Somebody-or-Other’s 
tomorrow.” “They say they are man and 
wife, and what do you think about it?” 

It seemed they were taking a pleasure 
trip afoot, over this rough trail,— a queer 
honey-moon, surely, with the poison-oak! 
But it was more romantic to believe it an 
elopement, which was not improbable. 

So we departed from that place, and on 
the bare top of the hill met Pate and an- 
other vaquero, who rode back with us. 
the way Demas shot a deer, down the hill 
among the brush, the rest of us watching 
him from above. The hills ended here ab- 
ruptly in great bluffs, yellow and gray 
against the shimmering sea, which reached 
away and away to nowhere. Evenbig Juan 
next me seemed but a midget. And over 


AWAITING 


LL, all, is still. 


On- 
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and beyond everything the great sky was 
empty, but for the sun that stood upon its 
western rim and sent long shadows from us 
into spaces unfathomed. 


After other “mafianas” this look at such 
an odd bit of life among the quail, the cot- 
tontails, and the rattlesnakes in the sage- 
brush, was ended by a return to town. 

Santiago stopped with a friend onthe way 
in, because he could not travel on Sunday; 
and as Demas’s horse gave out after I had 
left him talking with a friend, I did not see 
him there until the next day. He was 
standing before a grog-shop, looking happy. 
(I thought of his Isabelle.) 

“Come and have a smile {with me,” he 
said, grinning, “it won’t hurt y’u.” 

“No, thank you, boss,” I answered, “I ’ve 
just had one.” 

And there I left him. 


THE RAIN 


The antlered oaks upreaching in cathedral arches high, 


Give forth no sound. 


Wrapped in their drooping cerements of stiffened moss, 
They stand as mourners o’er a world struck dead in prime. 


The bleached grapes cover all the earth 

And on the long dead roads, dust-heaped and parched, 
Tall ghostly bordering weeds, full-foliaged all, 

Yet stark and colorless, stir not, 

The sea lies silent, and erst moaning in its sleep, 
Smothers its sobs and tells no tales. 


My idle hands fall listless, waiting for some sign, 

The whiles the silence aches with dumbness. 

Sudden — as though a soul were born — 

A “mountain thrush” bursts into song,— 

Clearing the dumb-struck air as with a lance from heaven! 


H. Winthrop Waring. 




















THE CONVERSION 





OF AH LEW SING 


By M. AUSTIN 


“The heathen Chinee is peculiar.” 


oa SH LEW SING was the pro- 
aan prietor of a vegetable 
garden between the 
stock yard and the rail- 
< road bridge, on the far- 
/ ther side of the Sum- 
! merfield canal. He was 
the lankest, obliquest- 
eyed celestial that ever 
combined an expression 
of childlike innocence 
with the appearance of having fallen into a 
state of permanent disrepair, an outward 
seeming that much belied the inner man. 

Previous to his conversion, his ideas, if 
he had any, in regard to the Deity, were 
hazy in the extreme; but his convictions on 
the subject of devils were concise and dog- 
matic. There were about three hundred, 
according to Lew Sing’s computation; all of 
the most malevolent type. 

If the potatoes rotted, if the celery 
rusted, if the cabbages failed to head, or 
the blight got his early peas, Lew Sing was 
at no loss where to lay the blame. ~All of 
these things frequently happened, notwith- 
standing that he burned punk at the four 
corners of his fields, and at all the foot- 
bridges that crossed his irregular ditches, 
which were so narrow and low that no sort 
of a devil could cross without wetting his 
feet,—a thing to which Chinese devils are 
very much averse. 

But in spite of the devils and a brisk com- 
petition in the vegetable trade, Lew Sing 
was able to put by a moiety of his earnings, 
which he further increased by judicious 
speculation with his friends Chock Sin, Sam 
Kee, and Foo Chou, choice spirits all. 
Chock Sin was more ignonant and cunning 
than Lew Sing; Sam Kee was worse than 
Chock Sin, and Foo Chou was the epitome 
of highbinderism. When Foo Chou could 
dupe his friends, he did so; when he could 
not, he consoled himself that none of them 
would ever be able to fleece him. But in 
this he reckoned without Lew Sing. 
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The speculations of Foo Chou were vari- 
ous, including by preference anything suffi- 
ciently lawless and dangerous to make other 
people afraid of doing it. One of these 
chances of fortune put him in possession of 
the person of Li Choi, whose father had 
previously sold her for a sixteenth interest 
in a tea store on Dupont street. Li Choi 
had very small feet and very large ear- 
rings, and smooth glistening bands of hair 
with an astonishing number of jade orna- 
ments stuck in them. Foo Chou expected 
to make as much as three hundred dollars 
on her, and Foo Chou was a judge of mar- 
ketable women. But the cunningest of 
speculators comes to grief now and then, 
and Foo Chou made the mistake of his life 
when he brought his three friends to the 
close red-curtained room where his prop- 
erty was sequestered, and permitted them 
to gaze through the hole he had cut in the 
door to display the charms of Li Choi. 

The eyes of Lew Sing had no sooner be- 
held her than the heart of Lew Sing was 
consumed by love. Forthwith he began to 
suffer the pangs of disappointed affection, 
for his potato crop, owing perhaps to the 
devils, perhaps to a superfluity of water, 
was a failure, and the purse of Lew Sing 
did not contain an equivalent for so much 
loveliness. While he debated the possibil- 
ity of inducing that hardened piece of ras- 
cality to abate the price for friendship’s 
sake, Foo Chou was growing morose. No 
purchaser was forthcoming for the lovely 
Li Choi, and she was costing him dear for 
her keep, besides wasting her loveliness 
with secret tears. 

It was not because of any Jack of appre- 
ciation of her charms that Foo Chou did not 
espouse her himself. 

In the gambling dens of Summerfield’s 
Chinatown, Foo Chou was known as the 
most inveterate and unluckiest gambler of 
them all, and no profitable villanies being 
at hand, nothing but a cash price for Li 
Choi could replenish his failing fortunes. 
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What maiden fears and childish terrors 
and dread of outraged womanhood were en- 
dured in that little red-curtained room no 
one knew. No one, unless, perhaps Ah Foo, 
who was grandfather at large to all the 
little pig-tailed celestials in Chinatown. He 
might have heard her crying as he squatted 
under her window while his shaved and san- 
daled little charges made a skipping rope 
of his grizzled queue, which was pieced out 
an extra length for that especial accommo- 
dation. 

The pretty face of Li Choi looked out be- 
tween the curtains at the wrinkled, kindly 
visage of Ah Foo and took heart of hope. 
Foo Chou, coming one morning to take 
stock of his property, found a strange key 
in the door and the room empty. Great 
was the wrath of Foo Chou, and such the 
questioning and gesticulating and running 
to and fro that grandfather Foo had to 
move his charges quite two blocks away to 
escape being trodden upon. Later, word 
came to Foo Chou that his property had 
taken refuge at the mission, whose gray 
walls towered at least a story and a half 
above the shabby roofs that sheltered China- 
town. 

Foo Chou and his kind looked with marked 
disfavor on the mission and its mistress, 
whose success in luring profitable females 
from their rightful masters was looked upon 
as an unwarrantable interference in trade. 


The friends of Foo Chou advised an appeal 
to the law for the recovery of his property. 
Not of course that the law of this enlight- 
ened country recognized the lovely Li Choi 
as a legal chattel, but any number of re- 
spectable merchants in Chinatown were 
ready to swear to being the husband, father, 
brother, or otherwise legal guardian, pray- 
ing her restoration to his loving protection. 
The thing had been done before, but Foo 
Chou deemed it inadvisable for several rea- 
sons, chief of which was the recollection of 
a recent encounter with the law on his own 
account in a little operation connected with 
the opium trade in which Foo Chou had come 
hardly off. 

For the present until some better plan 
could be devised Li Choi must remain where 
she was. True, she might be converted to 
Christianity, but she was safe against any 
other chance and cost him nothing. As for 
Christianity, Foo Chou had never seen a 
case of it so bad it could not be cured with 
two.or three judicious beatings, neverthe- 
less, he must keep as close a watch as cir- 
cumstances permitted over the recreant Li 
Choi. Obviously this must be done by 
deputy, since the villanous face of Foo 
Chou, if recognized, would bring about the 
very thing he feared,-— namely: the removal 
of Li Choi to a mission in another part of 
the State, where she might be hopelessly 
lost to the proprietor. 

In his perplexity he bethought himself of 
the guileless front of his friend Lew Sing. 
Then it was that Lew Sing congratulated 
himself that he had never confessed his 
tender attachment to Foo Chou, and his 
smile was blank enough to have deceived 
the Father of mischief himself, as he pur- 
chased a primer and joined the night class 
at the mission. Faithfully for a week he 
poured over the intricacies of c-a-t and 
d-o-g, but never once did he catch a glimpse 
of the bright eyes of Li Choi nor hear the 
pat-pat of her entrancing little feet. Now 
the mission school is but a trap to catch 
converts, and that the shrewd celestial 
knows as well as anybody, and is wary to 
avoid its pitfalls,— but the conversion of 
Ah Lew Sing dated from the day when he 
discovered that the converts of both sexes 
participated in the religious exercises. 

From that time on his growth in grace 
was astonishing. Within a week it carried 
him from a back seat near the door to the 
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“AND PERMITTED THEM TO GAZE THROUGH THE HOLE HE HAD CUT IN THE DOOR” 


front row of shining examples beside Li 
Choi, who in the grateful promptings of 
her simple heart believed whatever she 
thought would please the matron of the mis- 
sion, Miss Campbell. 

When they stood around the organ and 
sang, ““O how I love Jesus!” Li Choi looked 
at Miss Campbell and Lew Sing looked at 
Li Choi. 
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“Me velly happy,” was Lew Sing’s unfail- 
ing testimony. 

So Ah Sing kept watch over Li Choi while 
Foo Chou perfected his plans. If the law, 
he reasoned, did not recognize his proprie- 
tary interest in the person of Li Choi, it 
could not deny his right to the jade orna- 
ments which had been no inconsiderable 
item of the purchase price. Foo Chou 
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meant to swear out a warrant for the arrest 
of Li Choi for the theft of certain earrings, 
hair ornaments, and armlets, which she did 
feloniously abstract from the residence of 
Foo Chou. While the arrest was in pro- 
gress. the friends of Foo Chou would rush 
to the rescue of the distressed Li Choi and 
bear her away from the cruel arms of the 
law. Foo Chou thought for a sufficient sum 
the constable might even permit himself to 
be knocked down in defense of his prisoner. 
Foo Chou, for reasons before mentioned, 
being averse to appearing on the scene in 
person, it was agreed that the rescue should 
be conducted by Chock Sin and Sam Kee, 
and that Lew Sing should convey the pris- 
oner to the safe place in the country to 
which the wily Foo Chou should retire after 
arranging for the arrest. 

It must be said to Foo Chou’s credit that 
he left the management of an affair of such 
importance in the hands of his friends with 
reluctance; however, there was no help for 
it and he trusted to his well known reputa- 
tion for blood-thirstiness to ensure the fidel- 
ity of Chock Sin, Sam Kee, and Lew Sing. 
He meant to stay quietly in the country un- 
til the affair had had time to blow over, and 
then he hoped to get safely off to Sacra- 
mento, where the traffic in small feet and 
bright eyes was flourishing. 

The arrest took place exactly as pre- 
scribed. At an hour when all Chinatown 
smoked its pipe and the charges of Father 
Foo napped in the shade, the constable 
rapped at the door and presented his war- 
rant for Li Choi. Miss Campbell demurred, 
hesitated, and was lost; for while she sus- 
pected the design of Foo Chou, still the 
thing might have been contrived to lure 
her away from other charges, more than one 
of whom was the alleged property of some 
enterprising celestial. While she debated, 
the tearful Li Choi was hurried out of 
reach. 

The rescue was the most successful 
affair of the kind ever carried on in China- 
town. When Chock Sin and Sam Kee crept 
out of the cellar in which they had lain 
quiet during the perfunctory search carried 
on by the profane but not over-zealous offi- 
cer, they glowed with honest pride to find 
nothing else talked of in the tea shops and 
laundries. Lew Sing was not molested by 


the officers, for nobody testified to the bun- 
dle of quilted petticoat which was hurried 
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under the canvas cover of his vegetable 
wagon waiting innocently around the cor- 
ner. 

What happened in the interim between 
the rescue and the return of Foo Chou on 
the third day, exceedingly wroth at what 
he supposed to be the total failure of his 
plans, can never be accurately known; 
whether the heart of Lew Sing, meditating 
long and tenderly on the charms of Li Choi, 
had yielded to an overwhelming temptation, 
or whether his childlike countenance cov- 
ered more duplicity than even Foo Chou 
gave him credit for, is open to debate. Per- 
haps the demure Li Choi did not greatly re- 
sist the manifest destiny of her sex. It is 
not to be supposed that she was unaware of 
all these devoted glances when they stood 
up in Sunday School and shared the same 
Gospel Hymn book. Certainly Li Choi did 
not want to be handed over to Foo Chou, 
neither did she want to go to jail, and 
although a Chinaman in a vegetable wagon 
is not exactly an ideal knight errant, rescu- 
ing a distressed maiden, it might have ap- 
peared so to Li Choi. At any rate he car- 
ried her away to his own domicile with a 
serene disregard of consequences that did 
credit to his courage. 

But the courage paled visibly before the 
information brought by the friendly Ah Foo 
that Foo Chou had learned the real state of 
affairs and was coming with a very big 
knife to kill Lew Sing and cut off his queue, 
and carry LiChoiaway. All of which might 
have come to pass, had not Lew Sing con- 
sulted with his friend, the flagman at the 
railroad crossing. 

“What you want to do to keep anybody 
from touching your wife is to get married, 
alle samee white man. Sabee?” 

Lew Sing reflected: to get married “alle 
samee white man” might make Li Choi se- 
cure, but it might also make it difficult if 
he should ever wish to get rid of her. But 
then Lew Sing did not believe that he should 
ever want to get rid of Li Choi. Such is 
the reckless enthusiasm of love. Besides, 
Foo Chou was coming with his knife. 

The flagman scribbled a line on the back 
of an old letter, “You takee this to the 
City Hall, give him to Mr. McGee, he fix 
him all right.” 

Half an hour later, while Foo Chou was 


furiously searching the premises of Ah Lew 
Sing, that worthy was helping his pretty 
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BESIDES THERE IS A LITTLE 
LEW SING 





bride up the steps of the City 
"Hall, her parasol awry and her 

; | 4. embroidered sandals sadly the 
ugg «Corse for their hasty flight 
= across lots. 


Ah Sing in the swelling of 

commendable pride, at having 

outwitted the most notorious highbinder in 
Chinatown, built him a house that was quite 
large enough to swing a cat in, and as 


gorgeous inside as a joss house, and quite 
as dingy without, with the wisdom of Con- 
fucius done in very large characters on 
very red paper pasted all about the front 
door. He has returned to his old occupa- 
tion of fighting devils. A three hundred 
dollar wife must be supported in a style to 
correspond with her worth,— besides there 
is a little Lew Sing who is expected to grow 
up and become a mandarin with a green 
button on his hat and must be looked after 
accordingly. 

Ah Lew Sing never went back to the mis- 
sion, although Miss Campbell visited him as 
soon as she heard of the wedding and ex- 
horted him to hold fast to the faith that he 
had. His wife goes sometimes and sits in 
her old seat but it is only an act of grate- 
ful remembrance like the nice stale duck 
eggs and packages of roasted watermelon 
seeds that find their way occasionally to 
Grandfather Foo. 

As for Foo Chou he departed for regions 
unknown. He might have devised new 
rascalities to compensate for the loss of his 
property, but to be overreached by a mere 
vegetable gardener, a man who worked for 
aliving! After that no self-respecting high- 
binder could hold up his head. 
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A NEAR VIEW OF VIGILANTE TIMES 


By MARIA KNIGHT 


X.—A FOUL PLOT 


CHARLES CoRA had many warm personal 
friends, who interested themselves to save 
him from the law. There seemed to be no 
chance to do this by fair means, there- 
fore they resorted to strategy. Two men 
who claimed to have seen the shooting from 
a saloon window had been persuaded by 
much gold to leave the State, but I was still 
in the way. 

One day Mr. Samuel Dwinelle, subse- 
quently a judge, called at my house and 
asked for an interview. He represented 
that he was a friend of Mrs. Cora and that 
she was suffering great anguish of mind 
and body; that she was unable to leave her 
home by reason of illness, and furthermore, 
was strongly guarded by the police, who 
would not permit her to read any paper 
containing an account of her husband’s 
trouble; that she would consider it a most 
kindly favor if I would consent to have a 
few moments’ conversation with her. The 
gentleman assured me that it could not 
possibly harm me to comply with so simple 
a request, and it would console a sorrowing 
woman. 

I listened patiently to his eloquence, but 
refused to consider the proposition favor- 
ably. He appeared very much perturbed 
by my decision and left. 

Some time after this I was approached 
by a member of the family who lived in the 
same house with myself. With a good deal 
of skill he led the conversation to the Cora 
matter. He declared it was my Christian 
duty to visit the afflicted woman, and won- 
dered at my being so disobliging and un- 
kind. He seemed to be familiar with all 
the particulars of the case, and pictured 
with sad tone and sympathetic words the 
the condition of the stricken widow. 


_ 'Captain McKinstry, mentioned in the first part of 
this paper, was a brother of Judge E. W. McKinstry, 
and afterward served with credit in the Civil War, as 
commander of the Monongahela. He had both legs shot 
offin action. He died some time in the seventies, at 
Albany, New York. 
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His words really made an impression on 
me. Perceiving the advantage he had 
gained, he offered to conduct me himself 
to her house and to protect me from all 
danger or insult, and I, having perfect con- 
fidence in him, as we lived in the same 
building, and knowing nothing of the char- 
acter of the woman, consented to go under 
his protection to see Mrs. Cora. 

The next evening at half past six o’clock 
we started from Trainer’s Row, corner of 
Kearney and Sutter streets, walked along 
Kearney to Bush, crossed a vacant lot to 
Dupont and zigzagged up the hill. The way 
seemed long and tiresome, and I was some- 
what nervous. I halted, and demanded to 
know whither I was going. 

My escort said reassuringly, “Don’t be 
alarmed, we are most there.” 

In several minutes we came to a high 
board fence, which he informed me was our 
destination. I saw that the house fronted 
on Clay street. It was tall and built of 
brick and we were approaching the rear 
entrance. 

A great fear came over me and | declared 
I would go no further; but my guide seized 
my arm and knocked loudly on the gate, 
which was immediately unlocked and opened 
by a colored man. I was powerless, and 
was firmly pushed within the enclosure. A 
long path through a beautiful flower garden 
led to a door of the house, which was 
opened from within by two servants. Be- 
hind the servants stood the madam, who 
called herself Mrs. Cora. She was smiling 
and cordially invited us to enter. We were 
ushered into the back parlor, an apartment 
most richly furnished but with refined taste. 

A horrible feeling swept over me as of 
impending danger which was not allayed as 
I tried to fathom the intent of the subtle 
woman who stood before me. She was su- 
perbly attired in black silk with costly laces. 
She was below medium height and inclined to 
be stout. She had dark, lustrous eyes and her 
complexion was snow white and of satin 
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smoothness. Although she possessed the 
grace of a highly cultured woman, I shrank 
from her and wanted to run, but feared to 
to make an attempt to escape. 

To my mind the shape of her head indi- 
cated I should be shown no mercy. The 
width or thickness of the head between the 
ears, was abnormal and I thought it de- 
noted uncommon destructiveness. To this 
late hour the mental photograph of Belle 
Cora is as clear as on the day I saw her. 

My first impression soon settled into a 
conviction that an abominable plot had been 
planned to get rid of me, thereby destroy- 
ing the only remaining evidence against 
Cora. The necessity of keeping my wits 
about me seemed most important. Fright- 
ened as I was, I tried to appear calm. I 
noted everything about me. 

On a side table was a silver tray with a 
small decanter and two pony glasses. The 
decanter contained about a half pint of wine. 
{ wondered if the wine was drugged or pois- 
oned. So strong was this impression that I 
resolved not to drink of it, should it be 
offered. Conversation continued on general 
topics for five or ten minutes, then Mrs. 
Cora asked to be excused. As she left she 
locked the door and took out the key. 

I said to my companion, “ This is a wicked 
conspiracy,” but as I had already lost faith 
in him, I dared not at this critical juncture 
accuse him of being a party to it, lest my 
situation be worse. I charged him not to 
leave me, and he promised not to and re- 
marked that | was foolish to be afraid, as no 
harm could befall me under his protection. 
In a few minutes the madam returned, and 
going at once to the side table, filled a glass 
from the decanter and offered it to me. 

“You seem nervous,” she said solicit- 
ously, “and the wine will help you.” 

I declined the wine, saying that I never 
tasted liquor of any kind. She quietly put 
the glass on the tray and then sat down by 
me. She talked about the weather, her 
health, and of trivial things, and then most 
particularly inquired after my own health. 
She went from the room again, locking the 
door and taking the key as before. When 
she came back she had a cup of tea in her 
hand. She said, “I have brewed it ex- 
pressly for you.” 

I thanked her but refused, telling her that 
I did not require it, as I had partaken of 
dinner just before leaving my home. 


Being foiled in her two attempts to poison 
me, she became excited. She set the cup 
and saucer on the table, and striding up to 
my companion, ordered him to leave. He 
hesitated an instant as he looked at me, 
then he walked out, telling me to call if I 
wanted him. Mrs. Cora bowed him out and 
locked the door. She seated herself beside 
me and began in the most pathetic voice to 
tell me of her early life. She said that she 
and one sister were left orphans in child- 
hood; that she was very young when she met 
Mr. Cora; that he paid for her education, and 
afterward she came to San Francisco with 
him. I was just becoming interested in her 
story when the door bell rang violently. 
She left me to answer it, and for the third 
time | was locked in. 

I listened to every sound with strained 
ear. I was preparing for the worst; for | 
knew not what had become of my treacher- 
ous escort. I distinctly heard two men walk 
into the front parlor, which was separated 
from the back parlor by sliding doors. 

In about a quarter of an hour — the time 
seemed an age to me — Mrs. Cora came in 
through the folding doors, closing them with 
such violence that they rebounded, leaving 
a space of three inches between them. 
There was no light in the room where she 
left the men, and I concluded something 
dreadful was to happen to me. I tried to 
still my beating heart and nerve myself for 
whatever might happen. 

Mrs. Cora remarked as she again seated 
herself that she was ready for business, and 
desired me to tell her all I saw when her 
husband met Richardson. 

I replied that all I saw had been pub- 
lished ir. the papers, which she doubtless had 
read, and that I had nothing to add or take 
from the facts publicly recorded by the cor- 
oner’s jury. 

She then interrogated me closely regarding 
the position of the two men and what they 
had in their hands. 

I explained their positions and that I saw 
Cora draw his pistol and place it against 
Richardson’s breast, at the same time feel- 
ing around for his heart. 

She said, “What did Richardson have in 
his hand?” 

“ Nothing whatever,” I answered. “I dis- 
tinctly saw that his fingers were extended 
and that it would be impossible to hold any- 
thing with his hands open.” 


























“I LISTENED TO EVERY SOUND WITH STRAINED EAR” 


| expected to die, and I determined to 
die bravely with the truth on my lips. 

She tried in a roundabout manner to 
make me contradict myself; but the facts 
of the murder were so vividly in mind, that 
a thousand lawyers could not confuse me, 
much less the artful woman who was not 
clever in her new role. 

The look of a demon swept over her 
handsome face, and rising from her chair, 
she stood before me in a towering rage. 
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“Woman,” she shrieked in threatening 
attitude, “if you expect to get out of this 
house alive you must say that you saw 
Richardson with a pistol in his hand! That 
is the only ground we have to save my hus- 
band’s life.” 

“Madam,” I replied as steadily as my 
voice would permit, “I did not see a pistol 
in Richardson’s hand and I cannot say that 
I did.” 

“You won’t?” she screamed. 
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I explained that I had given my testimony 
under oath before the coroner’s jury, and 
that I could not change it, nor would I per- 
jure myself. 

Thereupon the infuriated woman bounded 
to the folding doors and threw them vio- 
lently apart. She bowed low to the two 
men within the dark room, saying: “ Walk 
in, gentlemen. Walk in.” 

With measured tread out came the first 
man, it was Daniel Aldrich. He wore a 
long coat with a cape that fell to his hips. 
In his hand glistened the point of a steel 
weapon. The man was in an ugly mood, 
and my heart beat faster. 

The man who followed him had a kindlier 
face, he did not look like a desperado. They 
did not pause before me, but kept steady 
step until they stood in front of the pier 
glass at the extreme end of the room. 
There the three held a consultation. 

My head began to whirl and I feared I 
was going to faint. I prayed for a little 
more strength and courage as I began to 
sink. My eyes were immovably fixed upon 
the trio. O, what a moment of agony! I 
heard the better man say to Aldrich, “ Let 
her go,— O, let her go.” 

The words revived me. Then the man 
with the weapon approached and again 
death seemed upon me. But instead of 
striking, he snarled like a savage wolf and 
muttered indistinct words as he fumbled 
the keen blade. He wanted to strike but 
he feared and instead made this proposition: 
My life would be spared if I would accept 
one thousand dollars and leave the country. 
I must also promise never to return. If | 
did, I would forfeit all right to live. 

I gladly accepted the conditions of es- 
cape. They told methat they would notify 
me when and where I would find the money 
buried. They bid me go. 

1 tottered when I walked into the hall, 
but I longed to breathe the pure atmosphere 
and made haste to reach the door. A 
thought that they might suddenly change 
their minds accelerated my steps, but no 
one followed me and I never saw Belle Cora 
afterward. 

I found my neighbor Mitchell, my _per- 
fidious escort, awaiting me. I had no con- 
fidence left, and I kept a sharp eye upon 
him as we walked in silence to our home in 
Trainer’s Row. 

He said goodby, and went directly to the 


wharf where he boarded a ship and left for 
parts unknown, richer by several thousand 
dollars for the part he had played. Not to 
this day, to my knowledge, has he returned 
to California. 

It would be impossible to describe my 
thankfulness when I returned to my apart- 
ments. I repeatedly asked myself how 
and why I could have been persuaded to go 
into the spider web that had been spun to 
entrap me. My own nature was honest 
and I had sympathy for the unfortunate, 
and a desire to help anyone in sorrow and 
trouble probably influenced me. 

I felt that my life was in danger from 
this time on. I had no intention of leav- 
ing the city, nor did I think I would be 
notified where to find money. I believed 
that the conspirators thought I should be 
anxious to get away from danger at once, 
without waiting for a money consideration. 


XI.—PLOT EXPOSED 


I RESOLVED to keep the interview with 
Mrs. Cora a profound secret; but I realized 
that the burden was growing heavier each 
day, and J felt more insecure every hour. 
But in whom should I confide? I knew the 
district attorney very well and I decided that 
he was the proper one to receive my strange 
experience. Accordingly I sent for Mr. 
Harry Byrne. He came without delay and 
I related all that transpired in that house of 
guilt. 

He listened most attentively, without com- 
ment or interruption, till I had concluded, 
and for some time continued silent, as if 
reviewing my words. He then arose and 
began to pace the floor. The silence was 
painful and I became extremely nervous. 
At length he perceived that I was agitated 
and sat down. In the high, clear voice, so 
well known to both friend and enemy he 
said :— 

“Madam, it is the most extraordinary 
conspiracy that has ever been revealed to 
me in my practise, and most wonderful is it 
that you were permitted to leave the place 
or were able to go through such an ordeal 
unharmed. You certainly would have been 
murdered had it not been for the gentle- 
man who accompanied Aldrich. I admonish 
you to tell no one of what has occurred, but 
to appear promptly on the day of the trial, 
and if called upon, to tell the whole affair 
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to the Court, withholding nothing. I do not 
think the defense will try to introduce your 
testimony, but it may prove very fortunate 
for the State. 

I promised Mr. Byrne to abide by his 
counsel and when he left my house I was in 
an easier state of mind than I had been for 
many days. 

I subsequently learned that the man who 
accompanied Dan Aldrich was Mr. Davis, 
one of the proprietors of the Oriental Hotel. 
On the day of my singular adventure, Ald- 
rich dined at the hotel and afterward in- 
vited Mr. Davis to take a stroll about town. 
When near Mrs. Cora’s house Aldrich in- 
sisted on going in. Mr. Davis was not in- 
clined to do so, but persistency won, and 
Mr. Davis, as unmindful as myself of the 
plot, consented to enter. They intended to 
make me tell a story to please themselves, 
and it was necessary for some reputable cit- 
izen to be within hearing, expecting at the 
trial they could call on Mr. Davis to weaken 
my evidence. But the scheme failed, as the 
reader knows. 


XII.—THE TRIAL OF CHARLES CORA 


WHEN the day of the trial came, I went 
with a palpitating heart to give my evi- 
dence; for a human life was in the balance; 
but I knew of no way of escaping my duty, 
and felt compelled by justice to tell the 
whole unpleasant truth. 

Colonel Baker, Colonel MacDougal, and 
Colonel James, were retained by Cora to de- 
fend him, each having received a retaining 
fee of five thousand dollars. Mr. Harry 
Byrne represented the people. 1 was called 
to the witness stand and sworn. Colonel 
Baker assumed charge of the case, his as- 
sistants sitting behind him. 

For three long hours I was questioned, 
and answered without hesitation. His main 
object and hope of saving his client was to 
make me contradict myself. Many times he 
conferred with the other counsel while I was 
on the rack. He discussed with them in 
low tones the advisability of introducing the 
Cora house episode. The two advised him 
not to attempt it, but finding he could make 
no headway, he thought he would lead up to 
it gently, and find what effect it would have 
on me. Colonel Baker was not one to be 
easily controlled, nor did he wish to leave 
any stone unturned to save Cora. 


Turning to me, he said abruptly. 

“Did you ever see Belle Cora?” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“How many times?” 

“Once.” 

“Where did you meet her?” 

“At her house,” was my prompt reply. 

The District Attorney was not slow to see 
the opportunity that Colonel Baker had 
made for him. Quickly rising from his 
chair, he addressed the Court. 

“May it please your honor, this witness 
has been tampered with by the defendants. 
I did not presume that they would try to in- 
troduce the subject matter at this time, but 
as they intend to do so, I ask the Court to 
permit the witness to stand up and tell her 
own story.” 

The judge then requested me to tell all. 
In plainest language I repeated what I have 
already told the reader. The stillness of 
the courtroom was embarrassing, but | did 
not falter to the end. 

The defense had provided themselves with 
witnesses who were willing to swear to any- 
thing that was required of them, and much 
perjured testimony was introduced with so 
much skill, that the jury disagreed and Cora 
was taken back to jail. 

When it became known that Cora was 
not convicted, public indignation and ex- 
citement ran high. Richardson’s friends 
gathered in groups to discuss the issue. 
They were powerless to change the order of 
the court, but they did not permit the pub- 
lic to forget that justice had been defeated. 


XIII.—MURDER OF JAMES KING OF 
WILLIAM 


THE political pot of 1856 was boiling over 
with corruption. Ward meetings were held 
throughout the city and these seldom closed 
without a fight. Shooting and stabbing 
affrays were of almost daily occurrence. 
The vilest class of men were in control of 
the meetings, and as decent citizens hesi- 
tated to take part, the vicious had every- 
thing their own way. The temper of the 
public was being aroused slowly but surely, 
and it was evident that the indignation of 
an offended city would fall on the lawless, 
unless they ceased from their evil ways. 
Success emboldened the ballot-box stuffers 
to commit serious offenses. They elected 
themselves to important offices. Whenever 
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they felt short of votes they added them or 
changed them as the count necessitated. 
The history of those days is well known to 
all old residents of this city, and to the up- 
right citizens who formed themselves into a 
small army to maintain order honor is still 
due. 

James Casey was inspector of the 12th 
ward, and by the convenient method before 
stated, announced himself elected a super- 
visor. This glaring fraud was the last straw 
added to the heavy burden under which the 
suffering people were bending. 

On the 14th day of May the Bulletin, 
edited by James King, published a scathing 
editorial. The political pirate was offended 
at the written truth, and hastened to silence 
the brave man who dared to turn a light on 
his dark record. 

The paper declared that James Casey was 
an ex-convict from Sing Sing, New York, 
and aman of manycrimes. As Casey could 
not clear himself of these true charges, he 
determined to kill the man who presented 
the public with the information. 

About four o’clock of the same day that 
the article was published Casey armed him- 
self and awaited the editor. He took a 
position on Montgomery and Washington 
streets that he might see Mr. King when he 
left the Bulletin office, which was in a small 
brick building on Merchant and Montgomery 
streets, half a block distant from which he 
(Casey) stood. Mr. King, not knowing the 
danger, walked leisurely out and crossed the 
street in front of the enemy. Casey cried 
out, “Defend yourself!” at the same in- 
stant firing and mortally wounding the pop- 
ular editor. 

The news ran through the city rapidly, 
and good people wept that one of the best 
loved and most needed of men had been laid 
low in the discharge of a plain duty. An- 
gered men demanded a life for a life, and 
Casey was glad to take refuge in the jail. 
The crowd lingered about the gratings till 
late into the night, clamoring and threaten- 
ing, but committing no overt act. 

XIV.— THE VIGILANTES 

THE effective work done in‘ 1851 by the 
Vigilance Committee was not forgotten, 
and the suggestion that the hour had come 
for another was received with enthusiasm. 
There was hourly danger of meeting stray 
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bullets and the insecurity of life made it 
imperative that no more time be wasted in 
talk. Crime brazenly stalked in broad day, 
and it went unpunished by the courts. Ruf- 
fians defied justice and sat in high places. 

Mutterings of the gathering storm were 
heard on every corner: patience had gone 
from the hearts of men: the very air seemed 
dark and heavy with the shadows of coming 
events, and hurrying messengers with secret 
words passed from block to block, soliciting 
attendance at the proposed meeting. Sus- 
picion rested upon so many who sought 
prominence, that no plan was agreed upon 
at the first gathering. The next day the 
members of the committee of 1851 hired a 
building on Sacramento street which was 
well adapted for a secret society, having 
been the headquarters of the “ Know no- 
things.” Great caution was used to exclude 
every one of doubtful reputation. 

William T. Coleman was chosen President 
of the Executive Committee and Miers F. 
Truett, Vice-President. Other men of high 
standing were selected to serve with them. 

As the members were enrolled they were 
numbered and were thereafter known by 
the number opposite their signature. 

They formed themselves into military 
companies, each huudred members forming 
one company. In this manner were three 
thousand men quickly armed and drilled for 
service and on the third day they were 
ready for duty. Business was suspended 
for graver responsibilities. On the Sunday 
following the shooting of Editor King, there 
was a call to arms, and twenty-four hundred 
men responded to the mysterious command. 

Not one knew what was to be done, ex- 
cept the executive committee, and the gen- 
eral public with anxious mind awaited re- 
sults. 

Silently marched the determined men, 
not to the music of fife and drum, but to 
beating hearts, for they well knew that 
something of great importance was con- 
templated by their leaders. Thousands 
climbed the hills better to watch the pro- 
ceedings. There was no confusion: it was 
an orderly and dignified body of men that 
the curious gazed upon. The artillery ad- 
vanced to the front of the jail and pointed 
its brass gun at the entrance. Other com- 
panies were stationed advantageously to 
resist any attempt to thwart the plans. 
Everything being in readiness, Mr. Cole- 
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man and Mr. Truett, standing in front of 
the ranks, demanded of the Sheriff his 
prisoners. 

The details had been so carefully ar- 
ranged that refusal meant an immediate 
charge on the jail, which was poorly pre- 
pared to resist attack. After a brief 
parley Sheriff Scannell gave Casey into the 
keeping of the Vigilantes. 

They were not satisfied, however, with 
one prisoner. Richardson’s friends had not 
been idie, nor had they forgiven his mur- 
derer. Therefore they demanded in no un- 
certain way, that Cora also be delivered 
into their hands for another trial. The 
Sheriff complied reluctantly, and the two 
prisoners were hurried into a close carriage 
and driven rapidly to “Fort Gunnybags,” 
the headquarters. 

On the following day, Monday, Mr. King, 
the editor of the Bulletin, died of the wound 
inflicted by Casey, and the Vigilance Com- 
mittee lost no time in bringing about a 
speedy trial of his slayer. 


XV.—THE TRIAL OF CORA BY THE 
VIGILANTES 


THE next day, Tuesday, an officer called 
at my house and requested me to accompany 
him to Fort Gunnybags. At first it seemed 
impossible for me to comply with the re- 
quest. No friend would be permitted to go 
with me, and I was faint of heart with the 
ordeal before me. No excuse that I offered 
was considered sufficient to release me from 
testifying before this self-appointed tribu- 
nal, and with fear I went from my coveted 
seclusion once more because justice de- 
manded. The officer walked by my side be- 
tween lines of soldiers stationed on both 
sides of Sacramento street from Sansome to 
Davis streets. When we reached the head- 
quarters of the committee, he halted, and 
another officer, evidently waiting, stepped 
forward to take charge of me. I was bidden 
to follow him into the building. We passed 
through several rooms. Armed sentinels 
were grimly standing at every turning. 
Finally we came to a closed door. My 
guard was commanded to return, by the 


sentry who guarded the opening. He obeyed, 
and | was with a third escort. In a few 


minutes he knocked on the door. It was 
opened by a clerical looking gentleman, who 


asked me to walkin. The sentry withdrew, 
leaving me alone with the fourth man. 

The room into which I timidly walked 
was small, — probably eight or nine feet 
square, —a small table, which was covered 
with writing material, and two chairs about 
filled the floor space. 

The clerical looking man asked me to be 
seated and to relate to him in detail all 
that I knew concerning the Cora case, what 
I saw, how I happened to be near, and all 
that was said and done within my sight or 
hearing. He further remarked that he 
would not question or interrupt, but would 
permit me to tell everything from beginning 
to end in my own way. 

When I had finished, which took some 
time, I arose and asked him if I could leave. 

“O, no,” he replied. “This is only the 
preliminary part of the task before us.” 

He then rang a bell. An orderly ap- 
peared. “Take the witness to the commit- 
tee room to be questioned at length by the 
assembled court of inquiry.” 

The clerical man’s words sounded stern, 
and I became so alarmed that the room grew 
dark and I groped for a chair, being unable 
to stand. Perceiving my condition, the or- 
derly offered me a glass of water, which | 
drank eagerly, and in a short time my sight 
returned and I was able to walk. 

I was assured in friendly manner that no 
harm would befall me while under their pro- 
tection, and that I would be considerately 
treated by the higher tribunal. I also ascer- 
tained that Mr. Coleman would conduct the 
examination, and this somewhat allayed my 
fear, as I was well acquainted with him. | 
arose and followed my guide, or guard, 
through more windings into the secret cham- 
ber where the committee awaited my arri- 
val. 

I hastily glanced about me, but saw noth- 
ing to increase my fright. In the center of 
the room was avery long table. At one end 
sat William T. Coleman. At the other was 
Miers F. Truett, and beside him was the 
prisoner, Charles Cora. At the two sides of 
the table were seated the other members of 
the executive committee. 

Charles Cora was a very handsome man, 
of middle height and finely proportioned 
figure. His face was not brutal but intelli- 


gent. He was elegantly appareled, and to 


a casual observer was a gentleman. I judged 
that he was thirty-four or five years of age. 




















EARLY DAYS IN 


His dark eyes were downcast and his face 
vale from imprisonment. 

Mr. Coleman addressed me kindly. His 
familiar voice gave me courage and I felt 
more at ease in my strange situation. 

Several minutes elapsed before the trial 
proceeded. Mr. Coleman then turned his 
chair toward me and began to question me 
closely. I answered as on previous occa- 
sions. All went smoothly until I reached 
that part of the story relating to the exact 
position of Richardson’s hands at the fatal 
moment. I explained how the Marshal was 
held by Cora, and I, not being two feet dis- 
tant from them, could distinctly see Rich- 
ardson’s extended fingers as the street lamp 
shone directly on the two men. 

Mr. Truett jumped excitedly from his 
chair and with a loud tone and violent 
gesture cried out, “You are a liar if you 
say that you saw Richardson’s hands.” 

[ was not intimidated now, and my voice 
was steady as I repeated: “I distinctly saw 
Richardson’s outstretched fingers. So far 
apart were they that I could have counted 
them, but I did not realize the seriousness 
of the altercation until | heard the report 
of the pistol.” 

My words did not please Mr. Truett, and 
only a sharp reprimand from Mr. Coleman 
prevented him from further remarks and 
when ordered to be seated, he reluctantly 
obeyed. 

Quiet being restored, I was requested to 
rise and to explain minutely to the court 
the whole scene as I witnessed it. The 
court seemed satisfied that I had told the 
truth. Mr. Truett flashed intimidating looks 
from his end of the table and poor Cora sat 
motionless, like one dazed and unable to 
speak. He knew that every word that I 
had been compelled to say against him was 
truthful and that I had not spoken in anger, 
but deliberately answered the questions 
that the committee asked. 

Mr. Truett ably defended the prisoner, 
for he believed that he committed the mur- 
der to please the woman whom he truly 
loved. A story was current to the effect 


that Richardson and Cora had settled their 
little misunderstanding in the Blue Wing 


saloon on that fatal day and parted in 
friendly manner,—Richardson remaining in 
\ne saloon and getting more intoxicated, 
ind Cora going to his home. . Mrs. Cora 
isked him if he had killed Richardson. 
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“No,” replied Cora, “ we have settled the 
matter amicably.” 

She armed herself aid cried out,“* Then I 
will kill him!” 

Cora detained her, saying, “If it must be 
done I will do it, not you.” 

Mr. Truett evidently thought that these 
circumstances should have weight in de- 
ciding Cora’s fate, but the committee con- 
sidered only the direct testimony while I 
was in the room. 

I doubt not that everything was said and 
done to save Cora’s life. Mr. Truett after- 
ward told me, when apologizing for his 
rudeness, that the probability that the 
prisoner would hang, was a most terrible 
thought, causing him to use extreme lan- 
guage at the time! was giving such damag- 
ing evidence. The Vigilantes were not to 
be swayed by eloquence, ‘nor were they 
moved by sympathy. They wanted facts 
only, and the facts decided the case before 
them. 

Personally I had no ill will against the 
helpless man. I pitied him; for I too, 
thought that he committed the murder to 
prevent the woman from doing it; but I 
did not think that that was sufficient to 
free him from the law. I had not at any 
time willingly spoken against him, but the 
three courts had forced the truth from me. 
Cora’s defenders from the first had tried to 
make me admit that Richardson might have 
had a pistol, but this I firmly denied, for I 
particularly noticed that his fingers were 
stretched far apart and both hands were 
higher than his head,—-a most peculiar 
position to assume when attacked, and no 
one but a half intoxicated man would have 
stood thus and permitted another to shoot 
him without making some effort to help 
himself. 

When I was released by the committee I 
was truly thankful that my connection with 
the case was finished. The publicity and 
the fright had affected me very unpleas- 
antly. When an officer was detailed to 
escort me through the ranks to my home, 
I followed him with quicker pace than I had 
entered the mysterious building. Long after 
I closed my door to the tumult and excite- 


ment outside I meditated upon my singular 
and distasteful association with the events 
of the day, but my conscience was easy, 


although a life might be taken to satisfy 
the wrath of the people. 
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XVI.—FUNERAL OF EDITOR KING 


ON THE following day, which was Wednes- 
day, grand and impressive funeral services 
were held over the remains of Mr. James 
King at the Unitarian church on Stockton 
street. The city was draped in black and 
the population turned out en masse to watch 
the sad rites. At an early hour the little 
church was filled to the doors and the throng 
crowded the streets and climbed the hill- 
sides to see the form of him they loved 
borne to the grave. 

At precisely half past two o’clock the ser- 
vices were concluded, and the imposing 
cortége ready to move on its dreary way to 
the cemetery. As the great bell tolled and 
its deep tones hushed the people, another 
solemn scene took place a short distance 
away. 

Everything had been made ready at head- 
quarters for this hour. The verdict of the 
Vigilantes must be carried into effect. 
James P. Casey, the slayer of Editor King, 
and Charles Cora, the slayer of United States 
Marshal Richardson, had been condemned to 
death, and when the long funeral procession 
marched slowly from the church they were 
hanged in front of Fort Gunnybags, in sight 
of all who chose to look and a grim warn- 
ing for evil doers to contemplate. 


It was only nine days from the shooting 
of Mr. King that the second Vigilance Com- 
mittee of San Francisco was organized, and 
had accomplished its first decisive work that 
alarmed and checked the lawless element 
and made life tolerably safe thereafter. 
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If I remember correctly, but two others 
were hanged, though many arrests were 
made and many were banished to distant 
countries never to return. Much to my 
own peace of mind, Dan Aldrich was among 
the number forced into exile. 


XVII.—CONCLUSION 


IT MUST not be supposed by the reader 
that there was no attempt made by the 
State authorities to crush the Vigilance 
Committee. The late William T. Sherman 
was chosen by the Governor to command 
the forces that were to curb the work of 
the armed citizens. He did not succeed, 
however, in the undertaking and the com- 
mittee worked for three months with won- 
derful harmony and with beneficial results 
before they disbanded, at which time they 
numbered five thousand. 

The day of the disbandment — [ believe 
the organization was never formally dis- 
solved — was a memorable one for San 
Francisco. The city attired itself in bril- 
liant hue, work was put aside, business was 
forgotten, and everybody in holiday finery 
turned out to do honor to the loyal men 
who had put an end to rowdyism and made 
of the city an abiding place of safety. 
Thousands came from the surrounding towns 
to witness the last grand march of the Vig- 
ilantes through the streets of the city, and 
so passed from sight this remarkable army. 
Yet clear in my memory, at the present 
time, August, 1897,‘are the exciting events 
of 1856, into which'I was so closely drawn. 




















A DESERT INCIDENT 


By WILLIAM L. JUDSON 


mee AY LIGHT fading on the des- 
ert of Arizona. A fringe 
of blazing yellow sky behind 
the jagged edge of a moun- 
tain range in the west. 
The chill of a desert eve- 
ning quickly succeeding to 
the scorching heat of a 
summer day. 














A Mexican family at their 
twilight meal crouched on the warm sand 
surrounded by huge bowlders and giant 
cactus. A pool of limpid water close by, 
trickling from the crevices of an outcrop- 
ping rock only to be absorbed by the thirsty 
desert sand a few yards farther away. A 
couple of hoppled horses. pawing about 
among the bowlders in search of a scanty 
bite. 

A family of four persons of that easy go- 
ing, inoffensive type which accepts poverty 
cheerfully and hardships as a matter of 
course, rarely thinking of tomorrow, but 
as cheerful, humble, and inoffensive, in 
prosperity as in misfortune. 

Suddenly the man lifted his head and lis- 
tened. He leaped to his feet and looked 
about apprehensively. 

“Hide!” he said in a whisper, and imme- 
diately started towards the horses. 

The woman quickly covered the embers 
with sand, and taking the kettle in her hand 
and lifting the toddling babe to her hip, she 
disappeared among the sage and cactus. 
The boy, a lad of six or seven years, had 
vanished instantly at the first alarm with the 
instinct of some wild animal of the desert. 

There was a clatter of hoofs on the stony 
trail, and very soon appeared against the 
twilight sky the outlines of four men 
riding in haste. They dismounted at the 
spring and after drinking and filling their 
canteens allowed the impatient horses to 
drink. 

The leader of the party suddenly lifted 
his head and swept the darkening horizon 
with a quick glance. He sniffed the air and 
looked sharply about in the gathering dusk. 
In a few seconds he had located and uncov- 
ered with his heavy boots the still smoking 
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embers of the fire. 


Instantly all four of 
the men were in their saddles and ready for 
an emergency. 

A faint sound of crackling brush was 
heard from the direction the Mexican had 


taken. Three of the horsemen dashed to- 
wards the sound, spreading apart as they 
went, while the fourth remained, pistol in 
hand, on the alert. , 

In a few seconds the sound of loud and 
angry voices was heard. There was a shot 
and a cry. 

A moan, almost inaudible, came from 
the sage brush beyond the spring. 

The horseman sprang toward it like a 
beast on its prey. 

“Come out o’ that, you —— greaser, an’ 
let ’’s see what y’re like!” 

The woman stood up, white with fright, 
wrapping her babe under her shawl. 

“How many of y’re here?” 

“Only my man an’ the two babies.” 

“ What ’re you here for?” 

“Mister, don’t hurt us. We are poor. 
We've nothing to give you. We’ve nothin’ 
but a little meal to last us to Caliente, 
where our friends are.” 

In the intensity of her appeal she dropped 
her natural “Sefior,” for the gringo title. 

“What are you doin’ here?” 

“Put up the gun, Mister. I tell you. 
Please hurt not the babe. We stop to cook 
the guisado at the spring, an’ now move on. 
We come from the foothills across the des- 
ert. We had the bad luck with the ranch, 
an’ we go to our friends.” 

“ Where’s your man?” 

“Over there with the horses.” 

She turned with a look of terror towards 
the men, who were noisily returning, lead- 
ing two fresh horses. Her husband was not 
with them. 

“What have you done wi’ the greaser?” 
the leader asked. 

“He’s all right, Bob settled him.” 

“Did he show fight?” 

“No, but he tried so hard to get away 
the horses that I had to quiet him,” Bob 
spoke up for himself. 

“We can’t afford,” said the other signifi- 
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cantly, “to let no —— greaser to get away 
with no fresh horses just now.” 

The woman started on a run to find her 
husband, but one of the fellows intercepted 
her with a curse and a blow. 

“Here, come back! You can’t do him no 
good. He’s dead enough. Here. We want 
you here.” 

“Got anything cooked?” another of the 
ruffians broke in. 

“There, in the kettle by the spring. Le’ 
me go. Please le’ me go to my man.” 

“Here, come back you! Put down that 
kid and get us some supper, — quick, too.” 

The woman sullenly obeyed. She placed 
the child in a bunch of dried weeds and 
brought the square black kettle from its 
hiding place. She blew up the coals and 
started a fresh fire, all the time listening 
intently for some sound from the desert, 
starting and lifting her head at every rustle 
of aleaf. The men dismounted and stretched 
themselves at full length on the sand, dis- 
cussing the situation, —all but the leader. 
He remained in the saddle, watchful and 
anxious. 

At last he said: “ Boys, we can’t stop long 
here. We must get off the trail and well 
up toward the foothills before morning. 
Chances are they’ll be hot on our trail 
soon’s the moon’s up.” 

“Say, Cap,” said the one called Bob, a big 
fellow with a scoundrelly face, “spose I go 
back on the trail a piece an’ keep a lookout 
while you fellows get your supper.” 

“ All right, Bob, take one o’ these fresh 
horses and we’ll call you in good time. 
That is,” he added grimly, “if you don’t call 
us first.” 

The woman was busy with her cooking. 
She had put more herbs into the pot and 
was stirring into the boiling soup some fresh 
meal, when the cooing of the babe attracted 
her attention. The child had found a new 
toy. It was shaking in its little brown fist 
a peculiar balloon-shaped pod full of rat- 
tling seeds. 

A look of startled horror overspread the 
dark face of the woman. As she took the 
toy from the unwilling childasudden gleam 
of triunphant hate flashed into her eyes. 
It was well that her back was turned to the 
lounging men, or that look might have cost 
her life. 

When she turned again to the black pot 
there fell into it something more than meal. 


Her palms were full of the crushed pods of 
the rattle weed. With a steady hand and 
a sullen face she stirred the mess, but in her 
heart was an exulting demon. 

She took off the pot and setting it on the 
ground she said, “The guisado is ready.” 

The men were hungry. They dipped their 
cups into the pot and ate the thick savory 
mess as fast as its cooling would permit. 
The Mexicans are famous cooks, skilled in 
all the resources of the desert and able to 
find and make palatable food where a white 
man would starve. 

“It’s too bad,” said one of the fellows, 
“that Bob killed that Mexican. He might 
have shown us the pass over the range.” 

“Say!” said the leader of the gang, turn- 
ing to the woman. “Which way did you 
come here?” 

“Across the desert from the foothills of 
the San Felipe.” 

“Then you know the way to the San 
Felipe pass? ” 

The woman was silent. 

Bob was called and all the belongings of 
the woman in sight were put on one of the 
spare horses. The woman was bidden to 
mount the other; for everything was ready 
to start. 

“0, please le’ me go to my man! Le’ 
me see if he ’s alive yet! He show you the 
way to the pass.” 

“Get up, you old fool! Don’t you see 
we are in a hurry? There comes up the 
moon now.” Bob accented his words with 
a gesture as if he would strike her. 

The woman slung the babe in her shawl 
on her back and sullenly mounted. 

They traveled all night, making for a 
high peak distinctly discernible in the bright 
moonlight. Daylight found the party far 
up the foothills towards an obscure pass, 
known only to a few Indians and Mexicans, 
by which a day’s journey might be saved in 
crossing the desert. It was here that Bob 
spurred to the front, where the Mexican 
woman rode, and satisfied his hunger from 
the camp kettle, the remains of the evening 
meal; for in their haste to get away Bob 
had taken nothing buta piece of corn bread, 
eating as he went. 

The woman did not speak. The whole 
party was strangely silent. The weary ani- 
mals plodded along the endless trail with- 
out direction from their riders, following 
the leader. Bob turned to his chief. 


























‘“THERE FELL INTO IT SOMETHING MORE THAN MEAL” 


“Cap, had n’t we better turnin an’ rest? by excessive labor. He stopped his horse 
There ’s no danger of bein’ followed up _ until the next man came up. 
here,—least not for another twenty-four “Say! What ’s the matter with Cap?” 
hours.” There was no response. Only a look of 
The captain did not answer. Bobpeered stupid wonder as if the man were trying to 
into his face. There was no responsive collect his thoughts. 
glance. He saw only a look of stupid en- Bob was perplexed. He called out to the 
durance like one worn to the verge of death Mexican woman to halt as she led the 
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party. She paid no attention. He spurred 
forward and caught her horse by the bridle. 

“Say!” he shouted. “ What ’s the mean- 
ing of this? Are you all crazy?” 

She sat sullenly looking between her 
horse’s ears, but said nothing. As the 
other horses came up one by one they 
stopped in the trail, but their riders sat 
stolidly in their saddles, neither speaking 
nor showing any interest. 

“Is there any water about here?” Bob 
asked of the woman. 

She nodded and moved forward again. 

Another half mile brought them to a little 
branching cafion with a stream of water 
tumbling over its bottom. 

The woman turned aside from the trail 
and stopped beside the brook under the 
shadow of the immense pines whose fallen 
leaves formed a thick, soft carpet under- 
foot. The horses instinctively followed the 
leader and stopped together in a cluster. 
Their riders sat quietly without any attempt 
to guide them, just sitting indifferently in 
the saddles, looking neither right nor left, 
apparently oblivious or careless of what 
was going on. 

Bob made several attempts to arouse 
them by vigorous personal remarks, but 
none of them paid him any attention be- 
yond turning their eyes and looking at him 
in stupid wonder. 

“Well!” he said at last. “ We’ve got to 
rest anyhow. Wonderif any of you galoots 
know enough to get down.” 

He dismounted and proceeded to un- 
saddle and lariat his horse where it could 
feed. 

The men, one after another, got down 
clumsily and threw themselves limply on the 
soft brown bed of pine needles. 

When Bob returned to the group his com- 
panions were all asleep just where they had 
fallen, the horses straying about in search 
of food. 

The Mexican woman still sat on her horse 
where she had first stopped, suckling her 
babe. She looked sullen and stupid, but if 
Bob’s amazement had permitted him to 
watch her closely he would have seen a cer- 
tain stealthy feline gleam in her downcast 
eyes. 

To say that Bob was perplexed at the 
strange behavior of his companions is to use 
a mild term. True enough, they had been 
for twenty-four hours in the saddle and 


were exceedingly weary, but he remem- 
bered many a time when he and Cap had 
gone almost foodless and waterless over 
these deserts for many days at a time, the 
endurance of their horses being the only 
limit to their haste, and never before had 


he known his chief to betray any signs of 


exhaustion and never before in his life had 
the captain had greater need of all his men- 
tal and physical forces than at the present 
time. 

For his own part Bob felt less weariness 
than he had felt an hour ago. The emer- 
gency and responsibility placed upon him, 
seemed to have nerved him up to his best 
efforts. 

He sat down on a bowlder, hugging his 
knees, and pondered the situation. The 
leader of the party lay in a heap as he had 
fallen. One of his pistols had slidden from 
its case, and lay beside him on the ground. 
His belt, bulging thick and round, showed 
beneath his vest. 

As Bob’s eye fell on this belt an idea 
seemed to strike him. He sat rigidly still 
for two or three minutes, and then turning 
to the woman, he shouted,— 

“Say!” 

The woman slowly turned her eyes toward 
him. 

“Have you anything to eat?” 

“ Only a little meal,” she said slowly after 
a while. 

“Well, get down an’ build a fire. I 
want you to cook breakfast for us fellows.” 

She slung the babe on her back and slowly 
dismounted. She laid the child in a shel- 
tered corner where the first beams of the 
sun were beginning to temper the chill 
morning air. 

“Hurry up, old woman!” he said, seeing 
that she moved slowly and awkwardly. 

He started the fire himself and went in 
search of the horses. The weary beasts 
were not hard to find. From the saddle 
bags of one of them he took a small bag of 
flour and some bacon, and brought them to 
the woman. 

“Bake it all,” he cried, “and be quick 
about it.” 

He lay down on the brown earth and 
watched her cooking. He showed no incli- 
nation to sleep. His eyes were bright and 
alert and his head full of plans. Several 
times he raised himself and looked at his 
sleeping companions wonderingly, and each 





























survey added apparently to his impatience. 
He watched the woman spread her fire out 
on a large flat stone and make her dough of 
flour and meal. When the stone was hot 
she scraped off the fire, dusted it of ashes, 
and turned out the dough upon it. Then 
she inverted the pan over it and piled fresh 
coals about it and went on frying her bacon. 

A loaf was turned out and set away to 
cool while another was put in the oven. 
Still the watching desperado showed no in- 
clination to eat. He began to question the 
woman as to the trail they had been follow- 
ing and the nature of the country beyond 
the range of foothills in which they were 
camped. He apparently found her mono- 
syllabic answers satisfactory. 

As the cooking approached completion 
he selected the freshest and strongest of 
the horses, and carefully saddled and bridled 
it. Then he put all the bread into the sad- 
dle bags and filled the canteens with water. 
Next he attempted to wake one of the men, 
but he might as well have tried to wake the 
dead. He shook him and shouted at him, 
then he kicked him soundly, but it was use- 
less; the man lay like a log, breathing 
heavily. Then Bob went to the sleeping 
captain and shook him roughly. The man 
only stretched himself and sighed. The 
woman still sat sulkily beside the fire, ap- 
parently indifferent of everything, but in 
truth she was watching these preparations 
apprehensively with wildly beating pulse. 

Bob had made up his mind. It did not 
take him long to do what he had determined 
on. He got down on his knees and unfas- 
tened the bulging belt from the waist of the 
sleeping man. He pulled it, gently as might 
be, from under him and buckled it about his 
own waist. In another moment he was in 
the saddle and spurring towards the trail. 

Just as he turned from the brook another 
thought seemed to strike him—a mere 
afterthought. He drew a pistol from his 
belt and with a deliberate aim fired at the 
head of the woman sitting passively by the 
smoking embers of the fire. 

The woman’s wary but sleepy-looking eye 
detected the movement. As the pistol 
cracked she threw herself forward with a 
creat scream toward her sleeping babe. 


The day passed and the night. At the 
next daybreak the same Mexican woman, 
her head bandaged and her child at her back, 
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rode wearily and sorrowfully down to the 
spring where the opening words of the story 
found her with her family about her. 

As the horse crowded down to the spring 
to drink she gazed eagerly about her. 

“Pedro!” she cried softly. 

There was no answer. 

“Pedro!” she called again, this time 
loudly but with a hopeless wail in her voice. 

There was rustle in the brush a few rods 
away. Close to the ground a brown head 
was parting the sage and a pair of bright 
black eyes was excitedly peering. Suddenly 
the lad Pedro leaped to his feet and came 
pounding towards the woman shouting, 
““Mamma! Mamma!” 

She slid to the ground on her knees and 
folded him to her breast with bursting sobs 
of joy. 

““O, my Pedro! My Pedro! My baby! How 
heaven is merciful! My Pedro alive — and 
here” — Then her eyes opened wide with 
a sudden hope. She scarcely dared to speak, 
—to ask the question which was on her 
lips. 

“Pedro, mio! Thy father? Is he—is 
eel 

“He is very sick,’ snswered the lad 
gravely. 

“* Jesus be praised,” she cried as she threw 
herself forward on the sand in an agony of 
joy. “He is alive!” 

The lad led her to a cache among the 
bowlders, where he had woven a shelter out 
of weeds and where the Mexican lay wounded 
and delirious. 

The man had crept in the night, with in- 
credible suffering, back to the spring. He 
told the lad how to care for his wounds and 
to weave a shelter from the sun and the 
chill of night. They had eaten nothing but 
prickly pears, but these had been sufficient. 

The weary days passed. A blazing sun 
in a copper sky. Withering, parching heat. 
A blinding glare on a limitless waste of 
sand, bowlders, and cactus. Nights cool, 
and brilliant with stars. The wounded man 
was doing well under the simple but potent 
treatment of the nature-taught woman. 


Early one morning there was a sound of 
shod hoofs at the spring. It was in plain 
sight from the hidden shelter where the 
family lay sleeping. 

Peering cautiously out, the woman was 
startled to see a familiar figure watering 
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his horse. Her heart sank with fear at the 
sight; for though his back was toward her 
and it was still dark, her instinct told her 
that it was none other than Bob, the ruffian 
who had shot her in the mountains. 

She watched breathless while the horse 
drank its fill and turned to nibble the burr 
clover which grew green and rank in the 
wet sand. 

Bob paid no attention to his horse. He 
held the bridle in his left hand, but sat 
loosely and listlessy in the saddle as if he 
had no purpose and no interest in being 
there. As the horse turned in its browsing 
the woman caught sight of the man’s face. 
Instantly she understood. 
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MAMMA! 


The man was locoed-— insane from the 
effect of the drug she had put in the stew. 
His eyés wandered without aim or expres- 
sion. His jaw fell loosely, so that the saliva 
dripped from his open mouth. 

The woman laughed bitterly under her 
breath. 

“What is it?” whispered the wounded 
Mexican. 

She whispered his name, making a sign 
that told the whole story. 

The Mexican lay still for a while, then he 
asked, “‘ Has he the belt?” 

The woman nodded and understood. 

A half hour later the same woman was 
holding the outlaw’s horse by the bridle in 


























a sheltered hollow where the huge rocks 
lay piled about in titanic heaps. She had 
induced him to dismount by the offer of 
food, and the big fellow now sat sprawling 
on the ground crumbling a piece of bread, 

a driveling idiot. In answer to the 
woman’s talk he muttered incoherent 
phrases without meaning. When she spoke 
his eyes would turn on her with a startled 
look which ended in a stupid stare. 

She found the saddlebags empty. He had 
eaten the last morsel of bread and had evi- 
dently wandered aimlessly about the desert 
during the acute stages of his insanity, un- 
til the horse of its own accord had brought 
him back to the spring. 

It was a complete revenge, but there was 
a look of compassion in the woman’s face 
as she led the horse away. Her enemy was 
helpless at her feet. He must soon die; 
for he was past help; but whatever resent- 
ment she had held towards him, it all van- 


THE HOME OF CARE 


Care seeks out wrinkled brows, and hollow eyes, 
And builds himself caves to abide in them. 


OTH care in hollow eyes abide? nay hark, 
Care doth caverns delve 
With steady carving year by year; his mark 

He sets on heavy anxious brows that shelve 
3eyond the wolf’s-eyes Care doth love so well, 
And all about he.digs his channeled ways 
Pointing to his abode, and cheeks will tell 

He ’s there by sullen dun, which Care doth praise. 
But when his habitation ’s all complete,- 

There comes a gibing elf and drives him thence, 
Quenches the restless fire Care warmed him by, 
And lights a laugh upon the listless eye, 

Then on the haggard cheek paints evidence 

That where Care delved Despair now hath his seat. 


I’ll tell you truer. 


THE HOME OF CARE 
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ished at the sight of the utter and miser- 
able wreck before her. She led the horse 
back to the trail, turned his head toward 
the south, and struck him a stinging blow 
on the flank. The startled horse took the 
trail at a gallop, which he did not slack un- 
til he disappeared in the hazy distance. 


One day there rode into Los Angeles a 
Mexican woman with a child in her arms. 
The jaded, rusty sorrel horse was guided 
by nothing better than a rope halter knotted 
about his nose. A thin and weary man fol- 
lowed, limping, feeble, with the aid of a 
staff, and led a ragged little boy by the 
hand. 

In was a sorry and poverty-stricken out- 
fit. 

But folded in the saddle blanket on which 
the woman sat was a bulging belt. It was 
heavy, for it contained fifteen thousand dol- 
lars in gold. 


Reaumont and Fletcher. 


Herbert Crombie Howe 
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THE STORY OF THE YUKON VALLEY 


By TALIESIN EVANS 






INCE the Klondike discoveries 
a, ~=were announced, all eyes have 
ma been directed toward the val- 
ley of the Yukon, a stream 
described by one explorer as 
“the Mississippi of Alaska” 
because of its extraordinary 


Way pit TO . ‘ a 
HEE size, and as “the Missouri 


of the North” by another, 
owing to the muddy character of its waters. 
The recorded history of the Yukon extends 
over a period of only sixty-four years — that 
is, since 1833, when the first white man, 
a Russian post-trader named Glazoonor, 
succeeded in ascending the stream as far as 
the site of the settlement now known as 
Nulato. Seven years later, the trappers of 
the Hudson Bay company discovered the 


upper waters of the great river while pur- 
suing their vocation. The company estab- 
lished trading-posts along its upper reaches 
without once suspecting that its outlet was 
in the Bering sea and occupied by the Rus- 
sian fur traders. So completely were the 
Hudson Bay officials deceived by the north- 
erly course taken by the river as far as its 
junction with the Porcupine near Fort Yukon 
that they took it for granted its waters 
were discharged into the Arctic ocean. 
Laboring under this delusion, they trans- 
ported all their furs and the merchandise 
used in barter by the slow and tedious over- 
land route to and from Fort Edmondson on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky mountains 
and by the way of Fort George and the 
Fraser river to Victoria, the headquarters 
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of the company on the Pacific Coast, never 
dreaming of an easier, quicker, safer, and 
more direct route down stream that would 
have taken them to the Pacific ocean at a 
point nearly ten degrees south of where 
they supposed the Yukon joined the sea. 
This ignorance of the geography of the 
Yukon extended to all the earlier maps of 
the northwestern section of the continent. 
The error was not discovered until the little 
river steamer Anson Stager, belonging to 
the Russian Overland or Collins Telegraph 
expedition which began the extension of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company’s lines 
through British Columbia and Alaska to join 
the Russian telegraph system then building 
across Siberia, in anticipation of a failure of 
the effort which was being made at the time 
to lay the Atlantic telegraph cable, ascended 
the Yukon from the sea, in 1865, as far as 
Fort Yukon, a trading post subsequently 
abandoned through the forced retirement of 
the Hudson Bay company from the terri- 
tory belonging to the United States. It 
Was thus established that the great stream 
flowing into the Bering sea from the north- 
east, whose mouth had been occupied by 
the Russian fur traders in 1833, and whose 
course as far as “the Ramparts” had been 
‘arefully surveyed by Lieutenant Zagosbin 
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FIFTY DEGREES BELOW ZERO 


of the Russian navy during the years 1842 
45, and the big river flowing nearly due 
north toward the Arctic ocean and which 
actually entered the circle at Fort Yukon, 
on which the Hudson Bay Fur Company had 
maintained a line of trading posts for a 
quarter of a century, were in fact one and 
the same river. 

With the knowledge that we now possess 
of the Yukon, it seems strange that the 
Hudson Bay traders should have remained 
so long in ignorance of its true course, for 
the great bend made by the river occurs 
adjacent to Fort Yukon and immediately 
below its confluence with the Porcupine, a 
large stream flowing in from the east and 
forming the peninsula on which Fort Yukon 
is located. Perhaps the explanation for it 
is furnished in the description given of this 
section of the Yukon by Warburton Pike, 
an English gentleman who traversed the 
river from the headwaters of the Pelly, the 
most easterly of the two forks which when 
united form and take the name of the Yukon, 
to the sea, in the interest of adventure and 
alove for the chase. Mr. Pike and his party 
reached the Peliy in the summer of 1892, 
by way of Fort Wrangel, the Stickeen river, 
and Telegraph creek, a route opened by the 
expedition sent out in 1887 by the Geologi- 
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cal Survey Department of Canada under 
Professor G. M. Dawson to gather “some 
accurate knowledge of the little known tracts 
of country adjacent to the northern water- 
ways of the Dominion.” 


After leaving Coal creek [writes Mr. Pike] we had a 
long, steady run of three hundred miles to Fort Yukon, 
situated on the peninsula between the Porcupine and 
the Yukon at the lower end of a vast maze of islands 
and winding channels that must formerly have been a 
lake in the course of the river. The breadth of the 
Yukon at this point has never yet been determined but 
is variously estimated at from ten to seventy miles, 


upper section of the Yukon believed thai 
the lower end of its navigable waters hax 
been reached at the mouth of the Porcupine 
and the great and desolate Yukon flats, 
which stretched to the northern horizon be- 
yond, seemed to offer no field for trading or 
trapping. 

Since the Yukon was thus determined to 
be accessible from the ocean and that its 
waters are navigable to boats of light 
draught for about two thousand miles of its 
length, it has been the scene of exploration 
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according to the miner's fancy. As a matter of fact. 
nobody has ever traveled much along the west side of 
the river here, as the best channels are on the Porcu- 
pine side, and no doubt, tco, there is a great difference 
in the breadth of the Yukon in high water and low at 
this point. The current runs strongly through the 
narrow zhannels, which keep splitting up and rejoining 
so rapidly that it is very hard to pick out a practica- 
ble way through the labyrinth, as the smaller channels 
are choked with snags and fallen timber, besides being 
sometimes very shallow at the lower end. 


Evidently up to the time of the arrival at 
Fort Yukon of the steamer Anson Stager, 
those traders and trappers occupying the 


by a number of expeditions, and of late 
years river steamers have been plying its 
waters regularly during the open season in 
the interest of commerce. 

W. H. Dall and Fred Whymper ascended 
the Yukon on the ice in the winter of 
1865-66 in the service of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the records which these ex- 
plorers published are standard authorities 
on the Yukon valley. The party began the 
up-river journey at Nulato, cutting across 
the narrow strip lying between the river at 
that point and Norton sound, thus avoiding 




















several hundred miles of a detour thence 
from St. Michaels, which would have to be 
traversed in following any one of the many 
channels by which the Yukon finds its way 
through its broad delta to thesea. The de- 
scent was made in 1866, after the river was 
open, and Dall claims that the party up to 
that time was the only one that had “de- 
scended from the upper Yukon to the sea 
by river.” 

In 1885, Lieutenant Schwatka crossed the 
‘hileoot pass, which figures conspicuously 
in recent history as one of the dangerous 
and almost impassable gateways through 
which the rushers to the Klondike gold 
mines are storming the Yukon valley, and 
, he then followed the great river from its 
headwaters tothe sea. Other explorers are 
Kennicott, Pease, Adams, Ketchum, Mercier, 
Raymond, Campbell, Pike, Petroff, and Ever- 
ett. 

Whatever information Dall and Whymper 
furnished regarding the Yukon valley, Ivan 
Petroff, who explored it in 1880, as special 
agent of the Tenth’ Census, confirmed and 
largely supplemented in his report. Henry 
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REVEREND DOCTOR SIMMS PREACHING TO THE INDIANS AT FORT RELIANCE IN 1885 





W. Elliott, who was for a term the govern- 
ment agent at the Seal Islands, has made 
some valuable contributions to Yukon liter- 
ature in his “Our Arctic Province.” 

3oth Elliott and Petroff express the be- 
lief that the Yukon discharges into the sea 
as large if not a larger volume of water at 
any stage than the Mississippi, and that it 
is entitled to rank as the largest stream on 
the continent. Petroff says: 


It is entirely within the bounds of honest statement 
to say that the Yukon river, the vast deltoid mouth 
of which opens into Norton sound of Bering sea dis- 
charges every hour of recorded time as much if not 
one third more water than “Father of Waters” as it 
flows to the Gulf of Mexico. 


The same author thus graphically des- 
cribes its lower reaches:— 


Entering the mouth, or rather any one of the many 
mouths of this large river, we are impressed, first, by 
the exceeding shallowness of the sea one hundred miles 
out from it, varying in depth from two to three 
fathoms, and second, by the mournful, desolate 
appearance of the country itself, which is scarcely 
above the level of the tide and which is covered with 
a monotonous cloak of scrubby willows and rank 
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FISH TRAP IN THE ICE OF THE YUKON A 


grasses. The banks, wherever they are lifted above 
the reddish current, are continually caving down, 
undermined and washed away by the flood. So 
sudden and precipitate are these land slides at 
times that the traders and natives have barely escaped 
with their lives. For one hundred miles up through an 
intricate labyrinth of tides, blind and misleading 
channels, sloughs and swamps, we pass through the 
same dreary, desolate region until the higher ground 
is first reached at Kusilvak, and the bluffs at Anderiev- 
sky and at Chatinak give evidence of the fact that 
all the land in Alaska is not about to be under water. 
It is watered here, there, and everywhere; it impresses 
you with the idea of a vast inland sea, which impres- 
sion holds good even as far up the river as seven or 
eight hundred miles, where there are many _oints, 
even away as far in the interior as that, where this 
river spans a breadth of twenty miles from shore to 
shore. 


The delta of the Yukon stretches over 
something like two hundred miles of coast 
line, which the precipitation from the 
muddy waters it discharges is constantly 
extending further seaward. The shallow- 
ness of its numerous mouths makes it im- 
possible for sea-going craft to enter, and 
only the northernmost channel is considered 
safe even for light-draught vessels to at- 
tempt. The soft silt. or mud extends at 
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least one hundred miles out at sea, and any 
sea-going vessel attempting to enter the 
river would be stranded far out of sight of 
land. St. Michaels island, which lies north 
of the delta, was selected by the virtue of 
necessity as the base of traders’ supplies 
for the Yukon as early as 1835. In sum- 
mer, this is the point at which the river 
steamers load and discharge, and in the 
winter season it is the place of outfitting 
“for the portage of seventy-five or eighty 
miles from Onolaket to Kaltag and many 
other overland portages in the same general 
direction.” 

Navigation of the Yukon is possible for 
a few of the summer months only. Petroff 
says, “The river is bound by ice in October 
and it is not released until the sun of June 
exerts its powers.” But the open season 
for navigation is uncertain. Floating ice 
may interfere with it in the earlier part of 
the Yukon summer and a shortage in the 
rainfall or an early setting in of frost may 
shorten the navigable period at the close 
of the season. In 1879, the ice came down 
in such masses and in such profusion that 
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it grounded in the deltoid mouth of the 
river in the month of July and formed a 
barrier which actually prevented the annual 
run of salmon up the stream to the spawn- 
ing grounds at its head-waters, thus crea- 
ting a famine among the tribes inhabiting 
its banks whose chief dependence for their 
existence rested on the salmon catch. Dall 
witnessed the breaking up of the ice in the 
river toward the latter part of May, 1866, 
and his description of it is very vivid. 

In the two thousand miles or so of the 
Yukon which is navigable to the light- 
draught stern-wheel steamers that ply upon 
its waters, there are, however, shoals and 
rapids which put the safety of even such 
craft in jeopardy and make uncertain the 
passages of the river. The timber carried 
down stream during the season of flood is 
always a source of danger to navigation. 
This is particularly the case in the maze of 
narrow channels formed by the archipelago 
created at the junction of the Porcupine 
and the Yukon. In these channels the 
sand is continually shifting, and a bar may 
form at any time in what was only a short 
while before deep water. A steamer making 
the passage of a given channel in safety, 
with plenty of room between her keel and 
the bottom, when going one way, may, on 
the return trip, find the channel shoaled to 
such an extent that an attempt to pass will 
result in the stranding of the craft. Such 
an experience actually befell the river 
steamer Weare during the past summer. 
Snags and fallen timber are also a constant 
source of annoyance and peril the navigation 
of the river. 

The great plain, or tundra, through which 
the Yukon flows for hundreds of miles be- 
fore it reaches the sea, is relieved only here 
and there by low hills, which shift the 
course of the river from one direction to 
another. Wherever this tundra is clear of 
the scrubby thickets, rank grasses and tun- 
dra mosses, or swale, cover the ground. The 
latter is so tenacious of life and so vigorous 
of growth that in many places along the 
shores of lake, river, and slough, it will 
embrace much of the ice clinging to the 
soil during the breaking up and thawing of 
summer and cover it with a new growth so 
as to prevent it from thawing out. Thus 
shallow parts and flats are often changed 
into fixed masses of ice hidden completely 
from view under the dense growth of tun- 


dra moss which serves as a perfect shield 
against the sun’s rays. All of the hill-land 
in the Yukon valley is covered with timber, 
embracing spruce, birch, poplar, and willow. 
This timber is, however, more stunted in 
growth as the course of the river carries it 
within the Arctic zone. But a region so 
inhospitable is not without some attrac- 
tions in the vegetable kingdom. “The wild 
rose blossoms with a rosy flush, and,” says 
Petroff, “a suggestion of perennial flower- 
ing up the Yukon,” while two hundred 
species of lovely blossoming annuals and 
perennials, embracing the violet and gayly- 
colored pea, are found everywhere on the 
little prairie like forests and sweeping on 
and over the great moor and tundra. 


The lower Yukon is inhabited by Eskimo 
or Innuits, but the interior and upper sec- 
tion of the valley and the main tributaries 
of the Yukon are peopled by Indians resem- 
bling very much the tribes inhabiting the 
adjacent province of British Columbia. Pet- 
roff reported that there were 3,339 Innuits 
living on the lower Yukon in 1889, and 
2,226 Indians in the interior of the valley. 
All of the population is gathered in settle- 
ments near the water courses. There is 
nothing to indicate that any part of the 
vast tundra remote from the river bank is 
inhabited or ever has been. One of the 
chief tributaries of the Yukon is the Ten- 
nanah, which joins the main stream about 
fifty miles below the Ramparts. At the 
head waters are the villages of the Tenna- 
nahs, one of the most numerous aboriginal 
tribes in the Yukon region, numbering, ac- 
cording to Petroff, about seven hundred 
persons. The Tennanahs, like all other of 
the aboriginals of the Yukon region, are 
polygamists, and the measure of a man’s 
wealth is determined among them by the 
number of wives he possesses. The women 
are the instruments of labor and the bearers 
of burdens, even hunting tundra and moun- 
tain, forest and glade, lake and river, for 
the game with which the country abounds, 
All of these river tribes spend most of their 
time on the water in their canoes in the 
summer season, and a fleet of Indian canoes 
moving either up or down the river in 
squadron makes an interesting and imposing 
sight. 

From an early date in the history of the 
Yukon region, efforts have been made to 
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bring these Indian tribes under the influ- 
ence of Christianity. They have been apt 
scholars in adopting many of the customs, 
dress, habits of life, and not. a few of the 
vices of the whites, through intercourse 
with straggling prospectors and trappers, 
and the work of the missionaries has thus 
been made more arduous. But the Roman, 
Episcopal, Greek, and Moravian churches 
iave established missions at various points 
long the main river and some of its prin- 
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cipal tributaries, and teachers representing 
these various faiths, and possibly others, 
are at work endeavoring to inculcate in the 
minds of these untutored children of nature 
some knowledge of the principles of the 
Christian religion and of the leading figures 
in Biblical history. The methods employed 
are necessarily crude and to the cultivated 
mind of a civilized being they must often 
seem ludicrous. Every idea must be con- 
veyed to the aboriginal intelligence by 
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something that he can see, and seeing 
understand. Every essential feature in the 
Biblical narrative of the creation of the 
world, the fall of man, and the orthodox 
doctrine of the punishment of sin and 
the plan of Christian redemption, is thus ex- 
emplified through the agency of rude figures 
drawn on a chart which serves as an object 
lesson easily comprehended by the savage 
mind with the aid of such simple explanations 
from the teacher as an imperfect knowledge 
of the aboriginal language or the restricted 
range of the Chinook—the jargon intro- 
duced by the Hudson Bay men as a simple 
and universal means of intercourse for 
trade purposes — will permit. The earnest 
followers of the humble Nazarene who are 
endeavoring to Christianize the aborigines 
of the Yukon valley appeal, therefore, to 
the sense of sight as well as to that of 
hearing when preaching to their flocks 
The system was first introduced by the Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries among the tribes 
of Oregon, Washington, and British Colum- 
bia, and it has been carried with them to 
the shores of the Arctic sea. 


It is only in very recent years — since 
the discovery of gold in the upper tribu- 
taries of the Yukon, on Forty Mile and 
neighboring creeks — that any large number 
of whites has entered the Yukon. It is 
true that exploring parties have passed up 
and down the Yukon since its course from 
the mountain to the sea was first deter- 
mined, resulting in a very thorough know- 
ledge of its bends, bars, banks, and abori- 
ginal settlements, but these have been as 
fleeting as the seasons in their sojourn. In 
1883, the total white population amounted 
to only fourteen persons, the photograph 
of thirteen of whom is shown as one of the 
illustrations accompanying this article. 
These were intrepid prospectors searching 
for gold, concerning the presence of which 
on the Yukon a strong suspicion existed 
among all of the earlier explorers of its 
upper waters; and for the past fourteen or 
fifteen years these hardy pioneers of civil- 
ization have been searching creek and river, 
mountain and valley, for the hidden treasure 
of nature. The climax in this search was, 
of course, reached in the recent discoveries 
on the Klondike and its tributaries. 

The climate of the Yukon valley is in- 
tensely severe, the greater part of the year. 


In the Yukon delta, where the presence of 
the sea tempers the climate, the average 
mean temperature for January is placed by 
Elliott at five degrees below zero, and that 
of July, the hottest month in the year, at 
fifty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. Further in- 
land the temperature in the valley is much 
higher in summer and vastly lower in the 
winter, the mercury freezing frequently 
there during the long season. There is noth- 
ing, therefore, inviting in a region of such 
climatic extremes. 

What population the Yukon valley can 
support depends largely upon the means of 
communication with the seaboard. There 
is now a decided limitation to its capacity 
to support human life. In its natural con- 
dition, the only means it possesses for the 
support of human life lies in the wild game 
— moose and water fowl — which the moun- 
tains and tundra, sloughs, lakes, and rivers, 
provide, and in the fish contained in its 
watercourses. The latter consists chiefly 
of salmon which ascend the Yukon and its 
tributaries in immense schools to spawn. 
The salmon run is the harvest season of the 
native tribes. This is the season for the 
gathering of the winter stock of food, dry- 
ing the fish caught in excess of their imme- 
diate necessities. But these Indians are so 
indolent that even when the river is bank- 
full of running salmon they will actually 
draw on the stock already dried for a win- 
ter supply rather than scoop the living fish 
out of the water. It is not unusual, there- 
fore, for famine to rage in the winter sea- 
son in the aboriginal camps, and they are 
forced to exert themselves, to stalk the 
game which seeks the frozen tundra for its 
nutritious mosses, and to set traps in open- 
ings in the ice covering of the lakes and 
streams for the capture of such fish as they 
may then contain. 

At one time the region lying between the 
Yukon and the shores of the Arctic are 
said to have been stocked with herds of 
reindeer, but the Innuits killed them off for 
their meat and to secure their skins for bar- 
ter with visiting traders. The soil of the 
valley cannot be cultivated for the produc- 
tion of anything that will support human 
life. A larger population than that repre- 
sented in the aboriginal tribes must, there- 
fore, depend uponimportations of food pro- 
ducts, which is at best now difficult, as the 
only means of communication with the 
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Yukon at present exists in the uncertain 
and perilous overland trails leading to the 
headwaters of the Pelly and the Lewes 
rivers, or by the navigation of the Yukon 
river, via St. Michaels, in the short summer 
season. 

All winter travel in the Yukon is done by 
dog sledges and onsnowshoes. The beaten 
tracks made by the toboggans hauled by the 
dog teams wind through the snow like deep 
trenches, the banks being flush with the 
backs of the animals. But it is only on ex- 
traordinary occasions, such as that which 
impelled Dall to undertake the passage up 
the river on the ice in 1865, that any long 
winter journey is attempted in the Yukon 
valley, even with dog sledges, for the win- 
ter days are short in that latitude and the 
temperature is severe. The freezing of the 
tundra and the lakes and streams through- 
out the great valley facilitates the passage 
of dog sledges from point to point and en- 


For the photographs used in this article the OvER- 
LAND is indebted to the courtesy of James Patterson, 
Ksq., of San Francisco. 
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ables the natives to pursue the moose with 
comparative ease, but no long lines of com- 
munication are kept open. 

The river steamers are put into winter 
quarters at favorable points on the banks 
of the river whenever navigation is impeded 
by ice, and that forms in all the rivers in 
this inhospitable region and severe climate 
with a snap and a suddenness unequaled by 
anything except that of the breaking up of 
the ice-sheet when the flood begins to rise 
in the Arctic springtide. When laid up for 
winter these river boats are hauled up on 
the banks, far above the line of flood, to 
escape the destructive effects of the ice as 
it goes out in the spring as well as to avoid 
being crushed by the ice as it forms in the 
river bed on the setting in of winter. 

Never a traveler yet entered the Yukon 
valley, however, who failed to anathematise 
the clouds of mosquitoes and black gnats 
that ferociously challenge the intrusion on 
their domain, visiting the intruder with in- 
describable and increasing torment. The 
sloughs and swamps of the tundra and the 
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delta furnish the most favorable breeding- 
places for these irrepressible pests. So 
aggressive have they been at times that 
they have actually stopped the progress of 
travelers. 


They open their carnival of human tormentation 
[says Petroff] from the first growing of spring vegeta- 
tion in May, until it is withered by frosts in Sepiem- 
ber . . . They infest the wake and progress of 
the explorer beyond all adequate description — lan- 
guage is simply unable to portray the misery and an- 
noyance accompanying their presence. 


Even the natives are annoyed and suffer. 
Their sufferings are somewhat lessened be- 
cause their bodies are annointed with rancid 
oil and their garments are saturated with 
pungent vapors that repel, in a measure, 
the attacks of these bloodthirsty insects. 
Nevertheless, they fortify their faces when- 
ever possible with mosquito netting, or 
wrap cloths or skins about their heads and 
wear mittens in midsummer. These insects 
even torture the Indian dogs to death and 
drive bear and deer into the water to seek 
refuge from the irresistible onslaught. 
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But Yukon valley has its attractions, not- 
withstanding all these drawbacks. The des- 
olate expanse of tundra is enlivened with 
innumerable flocks of wild fowl and is stocked 
with large game, which make it, according 
to Warburton Pike, a paradise for sports- 
men. Nothing ever fascinated Dall so 
much, according to his own account, as the 
apparently boundless expanse of ice which 
covered the river and spread before his vis- 
ion when he reached Nulato after crossing 
the portage from Norton sound. The gor- 
geous spectacle of the aurora borealis is 
seen here in all the brilliancy and perfec- 
tion of its display within the Arctic circle. 
The almost endless day of midsummer and 
the nearly unbroken night of winter are full 
of interest; and now, in these later days, 
comes the attraction that makes all ages 
and conditions of men sacrifice and suffer 
anything and everything to secure and en- 
joy —the presence in the alluvium of its 
watercourses of untold deposits of gold 
which anybody may have who has the cour- 
age to seek and the good fortune to find. 


DISCOVERER OF THE YUKON GOLD FIELDS 


A NOTE ON KLONDIKE HISTORY 


By W. R. 


New that the region about the head 

waters of the Yukon has become the 
center of interest throughout the world, it 
seems proper that I should tell what I know 
about the original discoverer of its gold, 
for I have waited patiently but in vain for 
some one to credit the discovery to the 


right man. 
There were good reasons for believing that 
the region lying east of the great St. Elias 


range for many miles north and south is 
rich in gold. At the southern end of the 
line, the Frazer river or Cariboo country 
attracted a great deal of attention years 
ago. During the excitement there was an 
exodus from San Francisco of so large a 
part of the population as materially to lower 
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the price of real estate. In the early sev- 
enties Dease river —a branch of the 
Stickeen — occupying the middle of the 
region had a small mining boom, and now 
the Klondike, a tributary to the Yukon at 
the northern end of the line, has become 
famous as a gold field. 

The route to the Dease River mines was 
by small steamer up the Stickeen. The 
mines were in Canadian territory,— and 
right here | wish to say a good word for 
our Canadian neighbors, if only as an offset 
to some of the ugly things that we have 
heard lately. There was the same strict 
administration of justice, the same suppres- 
sion of lawlessness that has made mining 
on the Klondike a peaceful pursuit. The 
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season on Dease river was short and pro- 
visions were scarce and costly. When win- 
ter closed in, the miners left the country 
by way of Fort Wrangel near the mouth of 
the Stickeen. Thence a portion of them 
went south to Victoria, Portland, and San 
Francisco, while some spent the winter in 
Sitka. In the winter of 1875-76 there 
were probably a hundred there. A more 
orderly, law-abiding set of men I never saw. 
Sitka was a military post, occupied by three 
companies of the Fourth United States Ar- 
tillery. Major J.B. Campbell, a gray-haired 
veteran of the civil war, was in command. 
I was a lieutenant of the regiment and act- 
ing quartermaster and commissary of the 
post. 

The territory had been transferred from 
the Russian government to that of the 
United States about eight years before. It 
was placed at once under the control of 
the military authorities, being dignified at 
first by the title of the Department of 
Alaska, with headquarters at Sitka and a 
brigadier general in command. Afterwards 
the garrison at St. Michaels, Tongass, and 
Kodiak, had been withdrawn and the posts 
reduced to two — Sitka and Wrangel. 
Alaska became a part of the Department of 
the Columbia with headquarters at Portland, 
Oregon. Just after the transfer to the 
United States there had been a small rush 
of speculators to Sitka, and some of those 
in the scramble succeeded in grabbing 
property which belonged to Uucle Sam as 
heir to the Russian American Fur Company. 
These had been rudely dispossessed by the 
military, and business except trading in 
furs was almost at a standstill throughout 
the territory. Sitka was a sleepy old town. 
Counting the garrison and excluding Indians, 
it had but five hundred permanent residents. 
Our chief excitement was the arrival of the 
steamer once a month from Portland. This 
brought us letters from our friends and 
news of the great world from which we had 


been exiled. 
At this period little or nothing was known 


of the country to the east of the range of 
mountains that skirts the west coast of 
Alaska. Juneau did not exist. The only 
gold mines that had been discovered were 
some quartz ledges at Silver bay, a few 
miles southeast of Sitka. These had been 
found by an inveterate gold hunter named 
Hlaley. He had worked on the Comstock in 
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the early days and had afterwards enlisted 
as a soldier in the Second Artillery and gone 
to Alaska. When he was discharged he 
remained at Sitka and spent his spare time 
in prospecting. About 1871 he discovered 
several gold-bearing ledges, but there 
was no capital to work them and for a time 
Haley had a run of hard luck. On one of 
his trips to the mines he had a personal en- 
counter with a large she bear. His wounds 
and broken limbs kept him in bed for several 
months. 

At the time we have mentioned, 1875, 
though little was known of the interior of 
Alaska, hardy and adventurous miners were 
prospecting the country in various direc- 
tions. In the autumn of 1875 two of these 
came to Sitka to spend the winter and they 
brought with them a strange tale of adven- 
ture and discovery. The leader of the ex- 
pedition was John Holt. His companion 
was a younger man whose name | have for- 
gotten. Holt was a typical prospector — a 
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rawboned, hard-featured, red-headed, horny- 
handed son of toil and adventure, but plain 
and modest withal, and every word he had 
to say bore the impress of truth, so that no 
one questioned his story in the smallest de- 
tail. In the preceding summer he and his 
companion had taken a canoe with a couple 
of Indians as guides and packers and pad- 
dled up Lynn channel to its head, Chilcat 
sound. There they had landed at a point 
near the place since called Dyea, but which 
had no existence then asa settlement. With 
a great deal of toil they had climbed the 
Chilcoot pass and gone down into the region 
which gathers the head waters of the Yukon. 

I will not attempt to repeat Holt’s sim- 
ple narrative, because he had the experi- 
ence of hundreds of others who have lately 
made the hardy journey and it is being told 
over and over again in the magazines and 
newspapers. After crossing the mountains, 
the miners followed the chain of lakes since 
named Linderman, Bennett, Nares, Tagish, 
and Marsh. Though it is many years ago, 
I remember this story very well, but I do 
not remember any description of White 
Horse rapids or Forty Mile cafion, so that 
while it is a guess how far they went, I 
think their journey probably terminated at 
Lake Tagish. 

They prospected constantly for gold and 
were several months on the way. In regard 
to the termination of their trip, which came 
to asudden stop, this much is known. On the 
shores of one of the lakes they encountered 
a band of Taku Indians, who showed signs of 
such decided hostility that they were com- 
pelled precipitately to retrace their steps. 
In explanation of the enmity of these In- 
dians towards white men, it may be remem- 
bered that General Davis, commanding the 
Department of Alaska, had a few years be- 
fore bombarded the Taku village on one of 
the inlets of the coast as a punishment for 
the defiant attitude of the little tribe con- 
cerning some outrages they had committed. 

The most interesting part of Holt’s story 
remains to be told. In answer to my ques- 
tion as to his success in prospecting, he 
said: — 


“Yes, we struck it. We struck good 
color at our last camp, but things was too 
hot. We had to skip from them Takus.” 

The expression, “Things was too hot,” 
was household slang in the garrison for a 
long time. 

Such was Holt’s faith in the country that 
he was determined to make another expedi- 
tion as soon as the season of 1876 opened. 
His story of a chain of lakes just over the 
mountains created a stir in the garrison. 
The officers were more or less interested in 
geography and exploration and excitements 
of any sort were rare. The subject was 
discussed with intense interest. Holt be- 
lieved and we all came to the conclusion 
that he had discovered the source of the 
Yukon river.' What guided us to such a 
bold but correct conclusion it is hard to say, 
but I suppose there were scraps of informa- 
tion which we put together. Holt’s belief 
was probably based upon vague stories ob- 
tained from his Indian guides. 

The commanding officer, Major Campbell, 
shared in the excitement. He regarded the 
matter as one of great importance and de- 
termined to detail an officer to accompany 
Holt on his projected expedition in the 
spring of 1876. This officer’s instructions 
were to make a thorough examination and 
report of the wonderful country. The gen- 
tleman selected for the trip was Lieutenant 
A. B. Dyer of the Fourth Artillery. He was 
recently stationed at the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, and though many years have 
passed, he will doubtless recall the circum- 
stances. 


The expedition, so far as Dyer was con- 
cerned, fell through. Early in the spring, 
orders came from department headquarters 
relieving the companies in Alaska, and 
Major Campbell did not take the responsi- 
bility of detaching Dyer from his company 
for the service. Whether Holt carried out 
his intention, I do not know, nor what be- 
came of him, — but he was undoubtedly the 
first white man to find gold in the Yukon 
fields. 


'See Etc. 
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ANNALS OF THE UPPER VALLEY 


Ill.—HER SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 


By AGNES CRARY 


HE last crop of figs was just in 
its ripeness at Rancho Vicino, 
and if you are wise in 
times and in seasons 
this tells you also that 
late summer pears hang 
tawny and fragrant, 
i that orchard wagons go 
creaking along with 
their load of apples for the cider mill, that 
on quiet roads bevies of quail whir by 
or scuttle into the underbrush on your 
approach. If you live in Bragton or the 
Upper Valley, -it tells you even more. 
The woods that all summer long have hung 
banners of grape vine from tree to tree now 
flaunt yellow and crimson streamers among 
their green, while the air is full of that 
‘ sweetest but one of country-sweets. Best 
of all is the fragrance of Indian corn in the 
tassel, just at dew fall, — faint and elusive, 
yet full of kindly promise for the homely 
needs of the farm. But next is the breath 
of the wild grape, as it blooms in spring and 
again as its acid clusters purple in the fall, 
a sweeter, wilder fragrance than that of 
vineyards, when the vine has lost its free- 
dom in its long service to man. 

So the stream shrunken in its summer 
channel, the turning foliage, and the scents 
abroad in the air, spoke of the changing 
season to the girl driving leisurely along 
the Vicino road. Her mood seemed scarcely 
in accord with the lazy beauty of the day, 
for she pulled the horse up sharply when he 
wandered from side to side of the road, as 
is the custom of horses driven in country 
phaetons. She looked straight ahead, now 
and then talking to herself earnestly, until 
at last the stream curved to the right, where 
the open gates of the Rancho admitted the 
driver, too, and left the road to run on alone 
clear up into the hills. 

The ranch, too, stretched far up on the 
ridge; wheat land, orchard, vineyards, that 
save way to hill pastures and at last to the 
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vast pineries, and here midway in its acres, 
set as the crown of it all, stood the Morton 
home, — the Mansion, we of the town called 
it, in good old Southern phrase, and to many 
a child who had played in its sunny gardens 
I doubt not the heavenly mansions bore 
striking likeness to the great house of the 
neighborhood. 

Just beyond the hedge of evergreen that 
shut in the garden from the road there 
grew a wide thicket of figs, which, banyan- 
like, had spread into a mimic tropics. But 
Helen knew better than to stop here; the 
pale-skinned amber Smyrnas grow in no 
such mob of vegetation. 

She was evidently expected, for as she 
drew rein by the garden door Mrs. Morton 
came out to meet her. 

“‘1’m here at last,” she said, as she kissed 
her hostess, “and now I feel as if I had got- 
ten home, really, truly. Let me have a 
good look at you to see if you have changed 
one single bit.” 

Mrs. Morton drew herself up laughingly, 
“Inspection drill,” she said, “I am ready.” 

A daughter of the Cavaliers, a lady of 
Maryland, — some such phrase came to the 
girl’s mind as she looked at the slender lit- 
tle lady before her, — old lady you might 
say, as you caught sight of the white hair, 
curled and puffed and coiled in the elabo- 
rate manner of her early womanhood. There 
was the blue checked silk and the high- 
heeled satin slippers, just as of old; but best 
of all, the same sweet face, in whose serene 
spirit time and shock of change had but 
deepened the untroubled peace. 

Mrs. Morton broke the silence. “You 
wrote me you were coming for figs, all the 
way from Berkeley to Rancho Vicino for figs! 
Is not that asking a good deal for me to be- 
lieve? Come, why are you back just as col- 
lege has fairly started?” 

Helen laughed. “If I had written home 
that I could not wait till Christmas before I 
saw you, since we missed our summer visit, 
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Aunt Hannah would call me sentimental, and 
what is more, you too, and lecture us both; 
and if I said I felt I must get away to finish 
my paper in quiet, to live it once more alone, 
she would not have understood that either. 
As it is, she is perfectly satisfied, for she 
puts it down as a part of my general shifti- 
ness, and so it saves us all endless discus- 
sion. Besides, they are worth the jour- 
ney,” she said. “Let’s get some now.” 

So they crossed the lawn and up through 
the side alley that opens on the driveway 
just where great trees stand, with wide 
branching limbs that stretch over the clean 
straw spread to catch the fruit. Now it is 
true that figs ripe on the trees are not to 
be despised, but figs afalling or drying on 
the clean straw, these were the ones Helen 
was piling into her basket. As she gath- 
ered them she talked of her work. She 
was only a senior, she feared her subject. 

“But I’ve read and studied and thought 
again and again,” she said. “It is Fiske 
on the Nature of the Divine Personality.” 

Mrs. Morton looked up, her face proud 
and happy. 

“T am so glad you are interested in these 
things. We used to study such subjects 
together when you were in my Sunday 
school class. I shall want to hear all 
about it.” 

But Helen was silent and then began to 
speak of her college club. She was deep 
in the midst of it all when Doctor Douglas 
drove up. 

“Under the figs as usual,” he called. 
““When did you get back?” The old clergy- 
man’s heart had a soft corner for this one 
girl in Bragton who had read her classics 
with the best of the lads sent off to college, 
and he wrung her hand warmly. 

“T suppose you are ready tc demolish me 
again,” he said. “But I have thought of 
an answer, child, that will show you old 
Butler is still to be reckoned with, for all 
you laugh at his Analogy.” 

Mrs. Morton looked up surprised. “But 
philosophy, Doctor, moral philosophy is 
what Helen is studying most. You must 
be mistaken.” 

“Philosophy, yes,” he said, settling him- 
self on a bench. ready to begin the encoun- 
ter, “yes, but not such as we believe, for 
Helen — ” 

“Believes and hopes many things, Doctor 
Douglas.” She spoke half imploringly, know- 
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ing his firm dislike of her work and the 
childlike faith of the friend to whom she 
had never hinted the mental battles, their 
victories and defeats. 

“Yes, many things of your evolution, no 
doubt, but not in special providence if in 
Providence at all. Do you?” 

The Doctor’s keen eyes were watching 
her from under his bushy eyebrows. Mrs. 
Morton set down her basket of fruit and 
came over to the girl’s side. She scarcely 
reached her shoulder, as she stood there 
waiting; some way she had never dreamed 
of change like this; she put her hand on 
Helen’s arm tenderly, but the girl felt it 
tighten as she said, “Why do you hesitate? 
Tell him yes, child, tell him yes!” 

For a moment she hesitated; she knew 
that she could have lived side by side with 
her friend’s intense faith,— but this pugna- 
cious Scotchman, who argued his senti- 
ments and prayed by syllogisms, as George, 
his nephew, used to say! Turning to Mrs. 
Morton, Helen took both her hands: 

“Aunt Virginia, I cannot say yes to 
Doctor Douglas, when with my whole 
strength I believe no. No. Doctor Doug- 
las, I do not believe as you do,— and I hope 
you are satisfied now you see what you have 
done,” she added in a sudden blaze of anger 
as Mrs. Morton turned toward the house. 

Helen not to believe! Her little Helen 
was lost in that grave young woman who 
stood there facing her clergyman. And 
like many another tenderest-hearted one, she 
mistook the first shock of change and pain 
to her own spirit for a divine impulse to 
flee a doctrine accursed. 

She had passed beyond the lilacs when 
she saw George coming. 

“Why, what is the matter?” he asked, 
startled at her face. 

She stopped irresolutely. 

“Helen no longer believes in God,” she 
said in a voice that struggled hard to be calm. 

George did not stagger, or even grow 
pale, but he stopped abruptly. “Don’t be- 
lieve it, Mrs. Morton,” he pleaded, “I ’ve 
heard those two argue before. They go on 
and on, and neither believes in much of 
anything except quashing the other’s points. 
Philosophy, as Helen gets it in college, may 
be hard on her faith, but as I’ve seen the 
students it’s likely to be worse on their 
manners, and she has come through that 
fairly. She ’ll be all right.” 
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Mrs. Morton started to go. He spoke 
more earnestly now, for if he could bring 
her back with him his own welcome might 
be more sure. 

“It’s certainly a new role for me, this 
being religious advocate as it were, but any 
way you put it, Helen seems troubled, and 
is n’t that enough reason for staying by 
now?” 

Mrs. Morton looked up. Could it be he 
too cared so much for the faith or for —, 
and she smiled a little as she said, “Come, 
let us go back.” 

She held out her hand to Doctor Douglas, 
“Forgive my sudden going,” and as she 
seated herself she called Helen to her. 

“You all know how I believe,” she said. 
“Helen best of all.” 

The old clergyman frowned. He felt it 
his prerogative to know first in matters of 
faith. 

““T know some day she will believe too, 
not as I, perhaps, 1 hope with a broader 
knowledge. Still I trust she may find as I 
do, that everything even in its slightest de- 
tail is divinely ordered.” 

“Then Helen’s doubt?” asked the Doc- 
tor. 

She looked puzzled and George would 
gladly have tipped his reverend uncle head- 
long into the creek as she answered mus- 
ingly, “It may be, even that.” 

“You will pardon me if I speak from my 
own faith, and my own heart,” she contin- 
tinued. “But even yesterday a special 
providence came to me, which I shall share 
today with you all. You were divinely sent 
here, Doctor Douglas, though you may not 
have known it.” 

It was now the Doctor’s turn to look un- 
comfortable. Mrs. Morton sometimes spoke 
with such an otherworldly familiarity. 
George had settled himself in the straw a 
little to one side, where he could watch 
the faces and Helen’s eyes, did she look 
up. 
“Tt was only yesterday,” Mrs. Morton re- 
sumed. “You all know how the gates of 
Rancho Vicino are always open to the chil- 
dren of the church. Nearly a week ago 
now I heard that the Reverend Washington 
Jones was to pass through on his way to 
his work in the city, so I had the Senator 
write him to stay over a train with us, and 
[ sent down to the station for him. I was 
waiting in the library when I saw the car- 
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riage coming. There was Peter and some 
friend of his, as I supposed. 

“ “Why, Peter,’ I called to him, ‘did you 
miss the train?’ Peter rolled his eyes at 
me and before he could answer the other 
man spoke, 

“*T’m the Reverend Washington Jones, 
ma’am, and Peter was there in time.’ ” 

She paused a moment as she lived again 
her surprise. 

“Just imagine! But I invited him into 
the library, and Peter brought up his lug- 
gage just as for any real guest. You would 
be surprised too at how quickly the time 
passed as he talked of his work. I was so 
interested, yet all along I was thinking 
about lunch. What should Ido? Even if 
I were willing to sit a table with him the 
Senator never would, nor would he allow 
me, I knew perfectly well. Yet he was our 
invited guest. I might put him with Peter 
and Rosa and have the table set on the 
side porch, I thought, but you see he was 
different and no more belonged with them 
than with us. Besides they have belonged 
to us always, and do not like the free slaves 
who never belonged anywhere.” 

Mrs. Morton sometimes forgot there had 
been any change as she spoke of her old 
servants. 

“As it grew later, I fear I must have 
appeared distrait, but at last I excused my- 
self and slipped up to my own room, where 
so often I have sought help in trouble.” 

She paused a moment. “Thesilence was 
fairly deafening,” George said afterwards. 

The fighting spirit of the old abolitionist 
was in the Doctor’s eyes and his voice was 
icy as he asked: “ And then, madam? And 
then?” 

She did not notice his tone, nor the faces 
about her, but her own was dreamy and 
beautiful indeed as she answered softly :— 

“And then a way was opened before me, 
for as I came down stairs I found you at 
the door. I knew you were sent to my aid. 
You invited him home with you, even pressed 
me to let him go, you remember. When 
James came ina little later,”— Mrs. Morton 
never said “James” before others, save 
when she was deeply moved,— “he said it 
was strange, though it seemed so natural 
tome. He said it was a blessed way out 
of it, too, and he was glad for my sake. 
Now, Helen, dear, is it not a proof of di- 
rect answer to prayer? Doctor Douglas 
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has here a fresh instance of a special pro- 
vidence.” 

Helen had risen and was standing behind 
her friend’s chair. “I think with the Sen- 
ator that it is strange,” she said, “astrange 
answer to prayer, and Aunt Virginia, | too 
am glad for your sake.” 

She bent down tenderly to kiss her, but 
she could not resist one glance at George, 
as she continued, “And you, Doctor, are 


you not glad too, and do you not feel you 
have in this fresh help for your side of 


9” 


the case? 


But just then the coach turned into the 
driveway and they heard the Senator shout- 
ing to Peter in many words, among which 
negro with two g’s was not infrequent. 

“Here comes the Senator,” was all the 
Doctor answered. 

















WHERE SOLITUDE ABIDES 


ALONE it stands beside the Western sea; 
The hands of Time have laid a robe of green 
Upon its roof; in each forsaken room 
The gathered mold of many years is seen, 
And spiders, black and hairy, weave and weave 
Round, wondrous webs like magic nets of light. 
Within the walls and o’er the sounding floors 
The shy mice scurry in the silent night, 
And dart across those slender, silver lines 
The moon pours through the window’s wreath of vines. 


Deserted is the place; the orchard trees, 
Neglected; close against the creaking door 

Dry weeds have clustered, and the passing gust 
Snows flakes of drifting thistledown, — no more 
Bright roses bloom along the garden path, 

Nor lift their burning petals to the sun, 

But straggling crimson vines have overgrown 
The narrow way; the rotting gate no one 

Now enters; in deep grass the slim stream hides 
And speaks no word, where solitude abides. 


Herbert Bashford. 


























ALASKA BY LAND AND SEA 


Il.—A TRIP TO THE INTERIOR 


By DOCTOR LINCOLN COTHRAN 


|| Lul!/|{ HE summer climate of north- 
ern Alaska is almost identi- 
cal with that of San Fran- 
cisco in winter, both as 
regards temperature and 
rainfall. The winter cli- 
mate is very cold. 

KZ. Alaska is made up of 
“3 rough mountains, large 
rivers, lakes, swamps, and 
tundras, or mossy plains. 
The northern part is largely tundras covered 
with reindeer moss. The reindeer moss is 
capable of supporting millions of domesti- 
cated deer as in Siberia, where exactly 
similar natural conditions prevail. Under 
the ruinous policy of our government both 
animal and human life (Eskimo) has been 
ruthlessly sacrificed. The government of 
the United States has permitted the destruc- 
tion of everything in sight and left the 
country a silent and desolate wilderness. 

The pitiful remnants of the once popu- 
lous Eskimo race might yet be saved ‘from 
total destruction if the government. would 
vigorously push the experiment advocated 
and begun by Doctor Sheldon Jackson, of in- 
troducing reindeer into Alaska. Reindeer 
would furnish the starving and freezing na- 
tives with food and clothing as well as ad- 
mirably adapted means for traveling. 

I have noted twelve varieties of moss, 
running through the color shades of red, 
brown, gray, green, yellow, black, and white. 
The moss of the swamps is different from 
that growing upon the tundras and moun- 
tains, yet moss of some description is found 
everywhere. It varies-in thickness from a 
few inches to twenty feet. I have measured 
twenty feet of moss along the rivers where 
the banks have caved in. 

As one walks over the mossy hummocks 
in the low lands he can hear the ice break- 
ing under his feet. The summers are so 
short this ice never entirely thaws. There 
is an everlasting drip, drip, drip, from the 
overhanging moss upon the river banks. 
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This continues until the freezing days of 
autumn, when the sun is getting low and the 
shadows are growing long. 


While stationed at Bristol bay I deter- 
mined to visit the head waters of Eleknagak 
river. The natives had informed me that 
the river took its origin in several large 
lakes; and that fish, fowl, and savage beasts, 
peopled those wild haunts. 

We loaded a three-hole bidarka with pro- 
visions, ammunition, guns, blankets, and a 
tent. I sat in the center hole on bear skins, 
more comfortable than any king on his 
throne. As it is useless to attempt to go 
against the tide, we waited till 2 A. M., just 
at sun up, and started with the inflowing 
tide. In the “long run in” the sea flows 
up these Alaskan rivers with race-horse 
speed. What with the rushing waters and 


the natives paddling, our speed probably ex- 
ceeded twenty miles an hour. 
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Leaving Point Etolin, at the mouth of the 
Nushagak, we were soon abreast of the 
Eskimo village of Ekuk, passed by the old 
Russian Fort Alexander, and the native vil- 
lages of Kannakanak, Kanulik, and Saguyak, 
successively. 

Entering the mouth of the Eleknagak 
river, which discharges into the Nushagak 
forty miles up the latter, we made about 
fifty miles of our journey on the flood tide. 
My two Eskimo companions, Mike and 
Alexis, (named by a Russian priest,) now 
pulled to the shore, kindled a fire, and made 
some tea. The Eskimo shows his Mongo- 
lion ancestry by insisting upon having tea 
every two or three hours while laboring. 

Taking our seats in the bidarka, we re- 
sumed our trip up theriver. No longer as- 
sisted by the tide, we hugged the shore, 
where the current least impeded progress. 
I joined my Eskimo friends in the toil of 
paddling. The water from now on was clear, 
containing no admixture from the salt sea. 
Between this point and the upper lakes, the 
tortuous, snake-like river flows swiftly 
through forests of stunted pines. The banks 
are lined by leaning willows and wild pop- 
lars, which seem to spring out of thick beds 
of reddish moss. Suddenly upon rounding a 
corner we espied a big black bear standing 
upon the beach. The creature was busying 
himself with diving and puliing out salmon. 
These fish, like ourselves, headed for the 
lakes, swam in thick schools close along the 
shore. 

Mr. Bruin had already landed six or seven 
large speckled king-salmon. The boatmen 
at sight of the bear involuntarily ceased 
paddling and the bidarka drifted out into 
the current some forty yards before I could 
level my Winchester. I fired and the bear 
with a roar plunged into the stream and 
made rapid headway toward us. 

Alexis and Mike kept the bidarka steady, 
while I rapidly punctured the bulky game 
with leaden slugs. The great ferocious 
brute, emitting savage growls, panting and 
struggling to reach us, was barely fifteen 
feet away when I took careful aim and suc- 
ceeded in hitting him between the eyes. 
The blood gushed from his mouth and his 
body rolled over on the side, limp and life- 
less. 

We fastened a rope to the bear and towed 
him to the shore. After carefully skinning 
him and quartering the meat, we loaded it 


upon the bidarka, making some five hun- 
dred pounds additional weight. Soonreach- 
ing the entrance to the first lake, where is 
located the village of Okolagakmute, we 
gave most of the meat to the natives, sav- 
ing only some choice portions for steaks. 

We left the village at eight o’clock in the 
evening and headed for a small island in 
the middle of the lake, distant about ten 
miles. These lakes are surrounded by a 
high range of mountains, towering from 
which are nine tall peaks. Covered with 
moss, the mountains present a gray, fleece- 
like color which gives them a weird, shadowy 
aspect totally unlike the blue appearance 
which distance lends to the mountains of 
our latitude. 

Upon the numerous islands in the lakes, 
and along the shores, is found a great variety 
of vegetation. They are sheltered from 
the icy winds that sweep southward from 
the Arctic ocean, across Bering sea and 
over the ever frozen stream. The islands 
are veritable thickets of trailing vines and 
long grass entangled in impenetrable clumps 
of alder bushes, water-willows, and birches 
all abloom with fragrant purple catkins. 

On the steep mountain sides, which slope 
less abruptly at the lake shores, can be seen 
a beautiful demonstration of the effect of 
altitude upon vegetation. Their bases are 
overgrown with rank grasses and vines, big 
poplars, willows, and birches. A little higher 
are the cedars, fifty to one hundred and 
twenty-five feet tall. As you ascend, the 
height of these cedars dwindles, until half 
way up, they are dwarfed and scattered 
sparsely. Next come the mosses and lichens. 
As you reach the perpetual snow line all 
plant life ends. 

About 9:30 Pp. M., as the August sun was 
setting, our bidarka entered noiselessly a 
little cove on the island we had set out to 
reach. Just as we landed there were fright- 
ened away at least five hundred white rab- 
bits or Arctic hares. So thick along the 
water’s edge were these timid creatures, en- 
gaged in feeding, that they formed a white 
fringe upon the island’s green skirts. A 
couple of discharges from my shot-gun sup- 
plied us with a rabbit supper. 

We had no sooner landed than swarms of 
mosquitoes flew at us. Likea thick-falling, 
driving snow storm, these pestiferous in- 
sects filled the air, and every foot-fall 
started up myriads more out of the moss. 
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Within five minutes our faces and hands 
were covered with blood from their bites. 
As fast as we could wipe them off and lift 
our hands another black, blood-sucking 
brood settled and clung to every part of 
bare skin. The knowledge of the wild na- 
tive here came to our relief. The two Eski- 
mos quickly cleared a lot of moss from the 
ground and made a ring of fire. Piling moss 
upon this and getting within the circle of 
dense smoke, we were free from our tor- 
mentors. I was so joyed at this novel and 
unexpected relief that I actually danced an 
uncanny jig in our magic circle and chuckled 
over the baffled mosquitoes. 

After a supper of Arctic hare and bear 
steaks with dessert of salmon-berries and 
huckleberries our tent was pitched. We 
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gave the tent a preliminary smoking to ex- 
pel the mosquitoes, got inside, fastened 
down the curtain, and soon fell asleep. 

We were astir and breakfast was over by 
two o’clock next morning. Shortly after sun 
up our bidarka was glinting along the calm 
waters of the crystal lake. Any one less 
gifted with genius than Lord Byron must 
fail dismally in attempting to describe the 
splendor of the scene where my enchanted 
eyes roved andreveled. Undefiled by man’s 
ravishing, God in love has here laid His per- 
fect hand, and behold a polar paradise away 
in far off Alaska, lying under the midnight 
sun. 

I have seen the mighty mountain cleft, 
Yosemite, in the high Sierra, with its won- 
drous waterfalls and the heaven-lifting rock 
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of South Dome that looks eternal. I have 
spent weeks at Yellowstone park and felt a 
serise of the littleness of man’s puny efforts 
in comparison with the titanic power na- 
ture is here exhibiting in the intermittent 
steam-storms that sometimes obscure the 
very heavens. I have heard the thunderous 
roar of Niagara. I have witnessed an Al- 
pine thunderstorm. On the high mesas of 
Mexico my vision has strained on endless 
reaches of cactus blooms and luxurant 
groves of semi-tropic plantations. I have 
been on the coral atolls in equatorial seas, 
with their banana, bread fruit, and cocoa- 
nut trees, and thick jungles alive with sing- 
ing birds of radiant plumage, beautiful 
mottled leopards, big boa constrictors, black 
tigers, and nimble, man-like monkeys. In 
the quiet lagoons of Salt sea were millions 
of jeweled fishes and mammoth creatures of 
the deep sporting in the foam and turning 
their shining bellies to the perpendicular 
sun. But whether in tropic clime or tem- 
perate zone, I doubt if there is on this 
sphere another place that parallels these 
Alaskan lakes up in the bleak solitude of 
the far North. 

As our bidarka skimmed over the glassy 
surface of the lake, curiosity prompted me 
to make a sounding. I let out a line two 
hundred feet in length and did not touch 
bottom, yet this bottom seemed almost 
within reach of one’s hand —not six feet 
away. The water was so transparent that 
we could see the gravelly bed, and swim- 
ming between, speckled salmon, rainbow 
trout, and schools of the silvery white 
fish. 

Under the slanting rays of the morning 
sun the surface of the lake became a large 
looking glass, in which was mirrored the 
panorama of green isles and gray mountains. 
The trees grew both up and downwards. 
The mountain peaks pointed both heaven- 
ward and to infinite depths below, their 
broad bases meeting on the water’s brim. 

In this strange, moss-protected land there 
is no dust in the atmosphere. The strong, 
white light filtering down through the mel- 
low skies illuminates the landscape with in- 
effable brightness. It shows every detail 
of figure, and-sheds a radiance upon all 
things however commonplace. 

Over this witchery of water, earth, and 
air, broods utter solitude, soundless save 
for an occasional cry from a flock of swans 


or startled loons, the growl of savage 
beasts, or the wailing howl of Eskimo dogs 
in some distant village. So still and clear 
is the air that man’s senses of sight and 
hearing need no re-enforcement by field 
glasses or speaking trumpets. I have talked 
with persons a mile away, hearing their 
voices and discerning them a distinctly as 
one would ordinarily two hundred yards 
off. 

We headed for the upper part of the 
lake, and an hour’s vigorous toil brought us 
to a place where the mountains come to- 
gether. Just beyond, the high land ends 
abruptly in boundless stretches of tundra. 

As the bidarka grazed the sandy beach, 
there sprang up from their bed of moss 
some hundred paces from us three deer of 
the large Alaskan species. Different from 


_the deer of our region, the males have a 


sort of mane of stiff white hair about eigh- 
teen inches long under the neck from the 
lower lip to the shoulders. They also have 
large cloven hoofs like a cow. The buck 
with his two female partners stood upon a 
hummock of moss. Fora short time acuri- 
ous fascination held them immovable. 
Never looked majesty more graceful and 
magnificent than this huge antlered mon- 
arch, holding his high court in that wild and 
solitary domain. 

A crack from my rifle and the majestic 
creature sank down in death. The does 
were out of sight almost instantly. The 
sportman’s impulse prompted the shot. A 
moment after, I was seized with remorse 
and felt like a regicide. My companions, 
not given to such emotion, soon prepared 
some fine venison steaks for lunch. My 
qualms of sentiment rapidly vanished in the 
savory smell of the broiled meat. It was 
delicious and we ate heartily. 

Shortly after embarking, now homeward 
bound, curious whiffs of warm air would 
strike us. It would take some days to get 
back to the ship which was about to weigh 
anchor for San Francisco. Directing our 
bidarka toward the opposite shore, we soon 
hauled up on the sand. We here made a 
portage of twenty miles over a steep ridge 
which divides this smaller lake from the 
great body of water known as Lake Ilamini. 
One of the Eskimos carried the bidarka on 
his back, the other Eskimo and myself car- 
rying the blankets, provisions, tent, gun, 
ete. 

















When we reached the crest an inspiring 
view of the sky, sea, mountain, river, lake, 
and tundra, greeted our vision and glad- 
dened our spirits. The breaths of warm 
air previously noted became more frequent. 
Whence the light, puffing wind was blowing, 
away-off westward, appeared a slowly form- 
ing black cloud. HadI then realized in the 
awful portent the hell-fire smoldering in 
the gathering blackness, our movements 
would have been quickened with the energy 
of desperation. Instead of heedlessly lin- 
gering to feast and intoxicate the senses at 
the glorious banquet of scenery, we would 
have hurried from this basin with a speed 
trebled by consternation. There were fifty 
miles of boating across the lower end of 
Lake Ilamini to its outlet, which would take 
us to the vessel soon to put to sea. It is 
well for us that all unconsciously we pad- 
dled leisurely for many miles out into the 
main portion of the big lake. Had we 
stayed upon land this narrative would not 
have been written. We must have per- 
ished, and our bodies been cremated or 
mummified in the fiery cyclone about to break 
upon this region. 

When we had made some twenty miles 
from shore, the wind grew stronger, and 
the water became rough and choppy. To 
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MOUNT SHAUMAGIN FROM LAKE ILAMINI 





prevent the water breaking over us, from 
coming into the man-holes, it was necessary 
to don our kamalinkas. The kamalinka, 
made of water-proof gut with a hood for 
the head, covers the exposed parts of the 
body and is fastened snugly around the cir- 
cular man-holes, thus throwing off the spray 
and keeping the interior of the bidarka 
dry. 

The wind fast became uncomfortably, 
then painfully, hot. The hotter it grew the 
greater its violence. With these fierce 
gusts of wind the lake’s surface was soon 
lashed by waves of terrific size and force, 
The firmament, which a few minutes before 
had been filled with soft, rosy light, was 
taking on a dark and baleful look. The 
low-hanging sun in the southern heaven was 
obscured in splendor and assumed an un- 
natural brownish red as though seen through 
smoked glass. Great volumes of dense suf- 
focating smoke, winding in hideous coils, 
fast filled the sky. Rapidly diffusing and - 
settling earthward, it soon hid all our hori- 
zon. 

Showers of cinders flying through the 
air looked like stars glimmering in the 
gloom. These cinders striking the water 
hissed and emitted steam as when red-hot 
irons are plunged into liquids. A rain of 








THE RAIN OF CINDERS 


black ashes accompanied the smoke and 
cinders. 

The little bidarka tossed about in the 
frightful storm, now engulfed under moun- 
tainous billows and then emerging entirely 
at the mercy of the mad elements. Human 
reason lacked resource, effort was futile to 
struggle in this outburst of Nature’s forces. 
Salvation lay not in our own exertions, but 
the continued baptisms of cool waves. 

One of my Eskimos cried out, “ Shauma- 
gin is afire!” 

The volcano, only ten miles distant, was in 
active eruption. Hope was dead. If our 
condition now seemed desperate in the tor- 
nado of fire and wind and waves; even so, 
it was a merciful respite from the horrors 
still to come. Impelled by the driving wind, 
we could yet discern one another’s faces 
through the whirling volcanic clouds. 

A sudden and more awful darkness than 
even the starless Polar night, the darkness 
which obliterates consciousness was about 
to supervene. 

Half asphyxiated with sulphur gas, almost 
blinded by smoke and ashes, our ear-drums 
were now assaulted with a series of sound 
waves a thousand times louder than the 
boom of artillery. At the third explosion 
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the sky seemed momentarily clear and swept 
of smoke, and there shot up from the vol- 
cano’s crater a sheet of flame like the con- 
flagration of a bursting world. 

Simultaneously there was streaming forth 
a flood of flaming lava. Down, down, it 
rolled, spreading and ever widening till it 
reached the water. Soon a wave of tre- 
mendous height came rushing over the lake. 
As it struck our frail craft, | felt that we 
were borne aloft, and then lost my senses. 

I do not know how long the insensibility 
lasted. When intelligence returned we 
were floating down the wide stream, the 
outlet of Lake Ilamini. We were uninjured. 
The tidal wave had carried us toward the 
outlet and we were drifting down its current. 

Ashes falling like fine snow covered 
everything. The leaves upon the shrubs 
and trees looked scorched and shriveled. 
The long grass and everything green was 
curled up and withered. 

Smoke and ashes from this eruption dis- 
tinctly clouded the sky and lightly coated 
the earth in a radius of over three hundred 
miles. 

The rest of our journey |to the ship and 
thence to San Francisco passed without 
noteworthy incident. 
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BROWN wings that dip, and dance, and glide, 
Yet make your port, intent as fate, 

Each day I watch you stem the tide 

Or flutter through the Golden Gate. 

A group of butterflies you seem, 

Or birds at play on russet wing; 
Instinctively, of things I dream 

That drink the joys of life and spring, — 


Not toil, nor poverty, nor dread 

Of death when hungry waves run high; 
Not sordid struggle for the bread 
That dangers bravely met must buy. 
Drift on, as purposeful, brown wings, 
In your low sphere as they in state, 
Whose floating palace broadly swings 
To anchor through the Golden Gate. 


Clara Iza Price. 
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OUR YOUNGEST «PUP’”’ 


By JAMES HOWARD BRIDGE 


E DRIFTED across the Sierra 
into California like a snow- 
fiake, or a tuft of thistle- 
down, or anything else that 
_ comes silently and gently. 
, 4 Our senior pupil, or “pup’,” 
(/\~/ to borrow the boys’ inele- 
- gant abbreviation — at 
once dubbed him Douglas, 
— “tender all through.” 
And so he appeared, with 
his flaxen curls, soft complexion, and eyes that 
matched the sweet little baby-blues which 
Horace placed on the dinner table, in honor 
of his arrival. His mother had gone with 
him to Silver’s on Cornhill, and together 
they had bought a cowboy outfit such as 
they use in Rotten Row, and a silk-lined 
dress-suit, — his first. Thus equipped, he 
glided into our midst. 

The very first night he was induced to put 
on the dress-suit. 

“It’s like a return to civilization to see 
you,” said “the Kid” confidentially. The 
Kid, by the way, was six feet four; and in 
the glory of his strength would wrestle with 
a bronco as he would with a man. 

“Is that the latest way of wearing a white 
tie?” asked Arthur. 

Douglas had treated it as if it were a 
four-in-hand, because, as he said, he never 
could make a bow-knot. We told him it 
was becoming, —as indeed it was, — and 
said many other complimentary things, 
which the pretty boy took as a matter of 
course. If he was struck by the incon- 
gruity between the dress-suit and the rough 
corduroys, top-boots, and flannel shirts, sur- 
rounding him, it was but pleasantly. And 
it was an agreeable scene; though not ex- 
actly in the way Douglas thought it. 

The room was a large, low-roofed adobe, 
with a fire of crackling logs at one end. A 
wide table occupied the middle of the room, 
and was covered with magazines and papers. 
Over the fire-place a buffalo head made a 
fitting center-piece to a collection of guns, 
foils, and boxing-gloves, which hung in 
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picturesque disorder from the walls; while 
the pot-pourri of British sportsmanship was 
enforced by a number of framed horsey 
prints. And here a group of six handsome 
fellows, bronzed in a California sun, muscled 
like Hercules, smoked their short pipes, and 
laughed and chaffed, while their youngest, 
with the face of an angel, placidly beamed on 
them over the snowy expanse of his shirt- 
front. 

“Now that you are appropriately cos- 
tumed,” said Horace, “we’ll unpack the 
rest of your belongings. That’s the rule of 
the ranch.” 

And so it was. The day’s plowing done, 
horses fed, cows milked, and all other chores 
attended to, we used to gather the tender- 
foot’s belongings where they could be seen 
during supper. Then for an hour we would 
speculate as to the contents of the various 
boxes and packages, while the new-comer 
would be sounded as to his cousins, and his 
sisters, and his aunts. We hada rare treat 
with Douglas. He took the banter with 
angelic sweetness; and seemed happy to 
find that the fame of his beautiful! cousin, 
who afterward married the Duke d’Osceola, 
had penetrated even to our wilderness. And 
his trunk! Who shall describe its incongru- 
ous contents? First came a volume of fam- 
ily devotions; then a bowie-knife. Next a 
Bible, promptly followed by a revolver. Then 
another knife, and an old copy of Baxter’s 
Saints’ Rest. We next discovered three old 
volumes of Sunday at Home, and a splendid 
Winchester with a Lyman sight. A sword 
stick with carved Japanese handle came to 
light simultaneously with a psalter, a cas- 
sock, and a surplice, — relics of his choris- 
ter days, when he must have looked like 
Sullivan’s angel-boy. And so on, and so on. 
On one side he had a veritable arsenal; on 
the other the wherewithal to start a small 
congregation in business. He had a cruel- 
looking kris which an uncle had brought 
from Borneo; and the gentle platitudes of 
Marcus Aurelius bound in uniformity with 
Paley’s Evidences, from an aunt. And that 




















was the way he had acquired the incongru- 
ous collection: his female relations had fur- 
nished him with stacks of religion, while his 
male friends had presented him with stands 
of arms; both illustrating the English con- 
ception of a boy’s needs in the far West. 
Douglas afterwards made a noble effort 
to live up to the diverse expectations en- 
tertained of him; for to his uncles and 
male cousins he used to send, as personal 
experiences, descriptions of bear-hunts, In- 
dian scalpings, and other blood-curdling nar- 


ratives, copied from the Boys’ Journal of 


Adventure; while to his girl cousins — and 
he had the sweetest bevy that ever fell to 
the lot of man — his letters were as gentle 
as his own baby face, and as full of piety 
as he was full of mischief. 

“T say, Somers, this is a very wonderful 
country,” he remarked to me a couple of 
months after his arrival. 

We were plowing, and had stopped for a 
brief rest under a huge water-oak, while 
the horses cropped the tender blades that 
grew in the shade and presaged the return 
of the California spring. 

“Just fancy any one of us riding a plow 
or running a seeder at home.” 

“T don’t think,” he presently added, as 
he gazed pensively at the blue outline of 
La Panza mountain, — “I don’t think I’d 
have come if I’d known just what ranching 
means. As far as I can see it’s just plain 
farming. I half believe I could get on as 
well in the service, or in India. Of course, 
it’s beastly hot there and all that; but then 
you’ve punkah coolies, and boys, and things 
you can’t have here. Why, if it weren't 
for that blessed old Chinaman we’d have to 
make our own beds. And there’s very lit- 
tle that’s exciting,” he added plaintively. 
“The people all about are so very hard 
working, and — uninteresting: just peas- 
ants, from Sweden or Switzerland, without 
the picturesqueness they had at home. 
How did you happen to come, Somers?” he 
asked with a sudden access of interest, as 
i someone as foolish as him- 
self. 

“Possibly a better reason than brought 
vou,” I answered shortly. 

‘Were you an only son?” 

“Not much,” I laughed. “I was one of 
eight. I came here because I can work as 
a laborer, and still be a gentleman.” 

“Tt must be fine to be one of a large 
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family,” he said wistfully, “and be strong 


and well. You see, it’s just been the oppo- 
site with me. Father died when I was a 
little bit of a chap, and mother coddled me 
because she thought I was weak. I hon- 
estly believe that one reason we were so 
much on the Continent was to keep me out 
of college athletics. Then I didn’t like it 
at home either, for the fellows guyed me be- 
cause I could n’t do things. And mother — 
well mother’s awfully fond of me, you know, 
and gets lonely if 1’m away from her. I’m 
fond of her, too; but a fellow is ashamed 
to have his mother everywhere. If I’d 
gone to Oxford, she’d have taken a house 
there. I might have gone to India, but 
she’d have gone too. Somehow, she got 
the idea that out here is no place for a 
woman; and she fancied it was the only 
place in the world where I could get strong, 
and —so here I am.” 

As I looked at the little chap, his delicate 
skin peeling in spots under the dry heat of 
California, his almost infantile features, his 
wistful expression, I was glad that the fates 
had landed him where, rudely chaffed though 
he might be, he would yet be protected from 
many of the dangers that threaten mothers’ 
darlings. Poor Douglas, chafing at the very 
remembrance of his mother’s loving thral- 
dom, was even now longing for the petting 
of womankind. 

“Come on, my boy!” I exclaimed, as I 
started my six horses along the triple fur- 
row. 

Douglas awkwardly swung his double 
gang after mine, and with much shouting 
and hauling on the lines, presently got his 
leaders’ feet close to the curling soil that 
fell from my plow. Then walking alongside, 
he asked,— 

“Have you any sisters?” 

“Yes.” 

“What are their names?” 

“Julia and Alice.” 

“ Alice is your favorite, is n’t she?” 

“How did you know that?” 

“T did n’t know it,” he replied simply; “I 
just thought it from your voice. It must be 
fine to have a sister you are fond of like 
that. Is she pretty?” 

“T’ll show you her photograph. Some 
people think she ’s beautiful.” 

He sighed and dropped back to his plow, 
which was barely scraping the surface. 
After a brief struggle with the lever, he got 
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his “shears” to bite, and came up beside 
me again. 

“Tt must be delightful to have a sister,” 
he said. 

“You can hardly fail to know something 
of the sensation, with the regiment of pretty 
cousins you have.” 

“OQ, I have the sensation all right, though 
I imagine it’s somewhat different. You see 
everyone is watching you with cousins, and 
mother —” he hesitated—‘“‘well, she does n’t 
believe in having me with women at all. 
She thinks people marry too young,” he 
said inconsequently. 

“Just think,” he presently added, “how 
jolly it would be to see a beautiful woman 
when we got home, and have her pour out 
the tea, instead of that Chinaman! Em- 
broidery and flowers and all that sort of 
thing, instead of pipes and spurs and muddy 
boots!” 

He again fell back to his plow, and lazily 
swinging himself on to the iron seat, sank 
into a day-dream of beautiful English girls 
and dainty English homes. 


“ Jove, Douglas! you ’ve got your wish,” 
I exclaimed, as we rode with clatter of 
chains and led horses to the barn on our 
way to dinner. For there sat the longed- 
for woman: a_ black-browed, black-haired 
beauty, daughter of the Mexican Castro, 
whose ranch lay on the banks of the arroyo 
that bounded our back range. She was a 
splendid-looking animal, not more than six- 
teen; still in frocks; and as she leaned back 
in her father’s cart with her shapely legs 


crossed, she met our admiring look without © 


flinching or changing her nonchalant pose. 
Her father was in the ranch-house, bargain- 
ing for hay, trading a fat steer, or attend- 
ing to some such business. 

“Ts n’t she handsome?” whispered Doug- 
las, his own blue eyes flashing a responsive 
gleam into hers. “It’s La Chiquita, I 
suppose, that the Kid was telling us about.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “ but she is no longer 
the ‘little one.’ She’s been over on the 
Estrella, with her uncle, and I have n’tseen 
her for nearly a year. She’s growing into 
a splendid woman.” 

“She ’s a divinity!” exclaimed the ardent 
youth. 

“A divinity with a reservation in the 
shape of a dirty greaser of a father.” 

“Bother her father,” muttered Douglas. 


“Who cares about the artist if his pictures 
are beautiful?” And with exaggerated in- 
difference he strolled round the end of the 
trough where his horses were drinking, so 
as to have a better view of her. 

La Chiquita watched him with careless 
interest. 

“Pick up that whip,” she said to him ab- 
ruptly. 

He was visibly taken aback by her 
brusqueness, but picking up the fallen whip, 
he handed it to her with drawing-room 
grace. As she took it I noticed that their 
hands touched for an instant, and she said 
something in lowtones. He flushed quickly; 
but it was evident that what she said pleased 
him. As for her, not an eyelash wavered; 
but from under the heavy lids, flashed a look 
that set his heart aflame. 

At this moment Castro came from the 
house, still bartering vociferously. A more 
repulsive greaser it would be hard to find. 
With a careless, “‘ Buenas dias sefior,” to me 
at the watering-trough, he scrambled into 
the cart by his daughter’s side, and roughly 
taking the reins from her, whipped up the 
pony and drove off. Douglas watched them 
disappear under the cottonwoods with a 
look in which disgust struggled with admir- 
ation. He silently turned to his horses and 
led them into the barn. 

At dinner, Douglas was unwontedly pre- 
occupied; and I rallied him on his sudden 
infatuation, but he made an impatient re- 
tort. Horace unheedingly took it up and 
grew sarcastic. 

“A white man,” he said, “who could find 
anything to admire about that beast, Castro, 
could discover points about Beelzebub that 
would revolutionize theology.” 

“T ought to see him tomorrow,” said 
Arthur. “I shall be happy to delegate the 
business to you, Douglas, if you are anxious 
to make his acquaintance.” 

Douglas accepted the mission with alac- 
rity. 
“What did you do that for?” I asked 
Arthur in an undertone. “Don’t you see 
the fellow has the petticoat fever, and is 
ready to get spoony on any woman he 
sees?” 

“1 imagine that the Castro entourage will 
cure any incipient idiocy of that sort,” re- 
sponded Arthur. Still, if you think it 
safer, I ’ll head him off, and go myself.” 

But Douglas was not to be headed off, 
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and showed the temper of a mule colt when 
the suggestion was made to him. So we 
let him go. 

To my relief the Castro entourage seemed 
to have had the desired effect; and Douglas 
was his own bright self on hisreturn. Not 
only that, but he had accomplished the 
Herculean task of getting money out of 
the close-fisted half-breed. 

“He gave me the half he promised,” the 
boy explained, handing a roll of bills to 
Arthur. “I’m to go for the balance next 
week.” 

“Hold me, boys, lest I faint!” exclaimed 
the Kid, languishing comically back in his 
chair. “Count it, Arthur; I ’m doubtful of 
my own senses.” 

“Where the deuce did he get bills in this 
land of bimetallic currency?” 

Arthur hastily ran over the bills. Before 
he came to the end he stopped, looked puz- 
zled, and began again. 

“Ts their cleanliness bewildering you?” 
| queried with mild sarcasm. “Those bills 
lack the odor and artistic mellowness of a 
geaser’s hoardings. Castro must have sold 
something for cash.” 

“T wish you’d count it, Jack;” and he 
tossed the roll over to me. “I make out 
twenty dollars more than there should be if 
he sent half. You said ‘half,’ didn’t you, 
Douglas?” 

“Yes,” answered the boy confusedly. 
“Did n’t you tell me I was to collect. fifty- 
nine dollars?” 

“No, I said thirty-nine.” 

“Oh!” and he flushed painfully. “I 
made a mistake then. I did n’t look — just 
stuffed it into my pocket; it must have got 
mixed with some of my own.” 

The boy dropped his eyes in confusion. 
A hush fell upon us, and we glanced at each 
other furtively. 

Horace leaned forward, and knocked his 
pipe against the top of the fire-dogs, break- 
ing the awkward silence. 

“T’d like you to look at Ponto’s leg, Jack,” 
he said to me. Ponto, a Percheron colt, 
had cut his hock on a barbed wire fence. 
“T’ll come too,” said Arthur. And to- 


gether we walked through the moonlight to 
the barn. 

“I say, boys,” said Horace, as soon as we 
got away from the house; “this is not a 
nursery, and we can’t be responsible for 
What shall we do?” 


babes. 
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“Write to his mother that the climate is 
deadly to children with his complaint, and 
she’d better come and get him if she wants 
to keep him. And don’t fool away any time 
either.” 

“But there’s four weeks before we can 
get any sort of an answer, and at this rate 
there ’ll be the devil to pay in less than half 
that time.” 

“ Arthur,” I said; “you must convert your- 
self into a kindergarten, and keep him 
amused.” 

“What’s the matter with your keeping 
infant school yourself?” asked Arthur in 
an injured tone. 

“Because the babe is not strong enough 
to play with gang-plows.” 

“Then put him on the harrow.” 

“Worse yet! Besides, the ground is too 
wet. You have plenty of time, — has n’t 
he, Horace?” 

“Time and other qualifications.” 

Here the Kid joined us, and I told him 
our plan. 

“Luminous idea, Jack. Shake!” and he 
grasped my hand. “Now,” he continued, 
“let’s see what we can do. We'll start 
our round of gayety by accepting that dance 
at Anderson’s. The Chiquita is too young 
to go there, and we may create a diversion 
in favor of someone less dynamitish. Then 
we’ll get up a menagerie race, and rope in 
Douglas for all the writing and delivering 
of invitations. We’ll make it as swell and 
laborious as possible. Then —” 

“That’s surely enough to begin with,” 
interrupted Horace. And then we went and 
held a consultation over Ponto’s foot. 


The kindergarten opened next morning. 
An appreciative neighbor having borrowed 
our shorthorn bull for a couple of days, and 
failed to return it after two weeks, the Kid 
went to drive it home, and took Douglas 
with him. As they cantered along the sandy 
road,the senior“pup’” took the junior to task 
for his gentle dalliance, as he termed it, 
and warned him of its dangerous character. 

“Castro has a reputation for wickedness,” 
said the Kid. “He was a ‘filibustero’ un- 
der Walker, and learnt some bad habits with 
a gun. He worships the Chiquita, and if 
he finds you fooling with her, he ’ll not con- 
sider the consequences before, but after, he 
has killed you.” 

“Rubbish!” responded the young tender- 
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foot. “Nobody kills anybody here; the 
people do the shooting with their mouths.” 

“Thank you, young ’un. But don’t im- 
agine you’re in England, by any means.” 

“T don’t; and if I did La Chiquita would 
soon set me right on that.” This was his 
tribute to her splendid animal beauty — the 
very antipodes of the fair daughters of 
Albion he had lately sickened for! 

The Kid looked at the baby face with 
fresh interest. 

“Well, you areacherub,” he said quietly, 
and then talked of other things. 


It was not with the joy of a young girl 
going to her first ball that I rigged myself 
in my “ store-clothes” on the night of the 
Andersons’ dance. I had been to that sort 
of thing before, and preferred my pipe in 
my own inglenook with the other boys. Be- 
sides the home mail was just in, and as a 
result, I was out of tune with everybody and 
everything at the Andersons’. The room, 
with its meretricious furnishings, the cheap 
prints, infinitely worse than the bare walls, 
the dim light of the guttering candles and 
evil-smelling stable lanterns, the awkward 
men with their “company manners” and 
the women giggling at nothing, all bored 
and bothered me. The fiddle tortured me 
and the cornet exasperated me; and when, 
as was customary, the lights were suddenly 
extinguished, and amid much scuffling and 
some screaming, the men were privileged 
to kiss as many of the women as they cared 
to, or could catch in the darkness, I slipped 
out into the fresh night air to have a quiet 
think. 

A lone coyote broke the stillness of the 
night with his staccato bark, and the neigh- 
boring dogs sent out an echoing chorus, 
that brought me back from dreamland. I 
listened, and noticed a murmur of voices. 
Some of the awkward lovers, I thought, 
drawing further into the shadow. 

A moment later I was startled by a low 
exclamation, and the lovers quickly moved 
in my direction. The woman was talking 
rapidly; and then I heard Douglas’s soft 
voice. 

“But why are you so terrified? There’s 
nothing dreadful in your strolling about 
withme. You’re not afraid of me, surely?” 

“ Afraid of you? Pobrecito!” Her voice 
was tenderly patronizing. 

“No,” he answered meekly, “it’s the 


other way about; I’m afraid of you — afraid 
of your cruelty. You seem to drag my 
heart out, — and yet I like the torture.” 

She laughed softly, and again came the 
patronizing ‘‘ Pobrecito!” P 

“How did you know I was at the win- 
dow: you didn’t see me?” 

“No, I just felt it, and went straight to 
where you were.” 

Again she laughed, a pleased, triumphant 
laugh. It was interrupted by an exclama- 
tion of fear; the opposite hill reflected the 
sound of galloping hoofs. 

“That ’s Alcalde!” she cried. 

“How do you know?” 

“‘He has a broken hoof.” She listened 
fora moment. “There I told you so!” 

A horseman was suddenly seen to swerve 
out of the gray road into Anderson’s lane, 
and gallop rapidly to a near-by hitching 
post. Old Castro, for it was he, threw the 
rein over the post, and with shambling walk, 
came in our direction as if led by the scent 
of a hound. 

The boy was in real danger, and I knew 
it. Quietly rising from the log on which | 
was sitting, I approached the young people. 

“T am glad I’m not the only one enjoy- 
ing this lovely night,” was my banal remark 
as I joined them. “That room was intol- 
erable. Will you take my arm, sefiorita, 
and we’ll stroll towards the house?” 

I don’t think either of them spoke. If 
they did, I don’t remember what was said. 
As we came face to face with Castro, he 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, and rec- 
ognizing me, his hand dropped from his hip. 

“Ah, sefior,” I said cheerily. “So you 
could not keep away from the fandango, 
either?” 

“T didn’t expect to see you, Sefior Som- 
ers,” he replied suspiciously. 

“Why, my dear Castro, you don’t think 
I’m too old to enjoy a dance, or spend an 
idle hour with the girls?” 

He grunted, and turning to his daughter, 
roughly commanded her in Spanish to re- 
turn with him. So we all walked to where 
Alcalde stood, and as we went I talked for 
the others, who had n’t a word to say for 
themselves. La Chiquita allowed me to lift 
her to Alcalde’s back behind her surly 
father, and with simulated gayety, re- 
sponded to our fervent “‘ Buenas noches ” as 
they rode into the moonlight. 

“You confounded idiot,” I exclaimed as 




















soon as they were out of earshot. “ What 
do you mean? You can’t marry that girl. 
Leave her alone.” 

“Really now, Somers,” he said, “don’t 
you think she’s quite the handsomest creat- 
ure you ever saw?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well I do; and what’s more, she makes 
every drop of blood in my body tingle when 
she’s near me. It’s like living on cham- 
pagne cup to be with her.” 

“A most unwholesome beverage, and en- 
tirely out of the question as a steady drink.” 

“But Somers —” 

“But me no buts, my boy. The thing is 
absurd and impossible; and if you persist 
you will get hurt. And now let’s join in 
the milder dissipations furnished by the 
Andersons.” 


The menagerie race was held a couple of 
days later, completely overshadowing Doug- 
las’s strange infatuation. In front of the 
ranch house three immense cottonwoods 
shaded what would have been a lawn in 
moister climates. Here our guests gath- 
ered in many picturesque groups. Bronzed 
Englishmen in corduroys and sombreros, 
“native sons of the golden West” in mixed 
attire, a Hungarian nobleman, such as they 
turn out at wholesale over there, a couple 
of Germans in city garb, and a thin sprink- 
ling of ladies, wives and sisters of the afore- 
said, in toilets from Paris, San Francisco, 
and the local store, — these and others 
moved about in neighborly gossip, talking 
about crops, prices, national peculiarities, 
and in one or two cases soaring into the 
rarefied regions of bimetallism; all laugh- 
ing and happily expectant of the coming 
race. The steeplechase was open to all 
comers; but no two competitors could drive 
the same kind of animal. On the ranch we 
had unbroken broncos, a donkey, pigs, geese, 
turkeys, chickens, a half-tame coyote, innu- 
merable dogs, cats, calves, oxen, and colts, 
a magpie, Pekin ducks, an albino rabbit, a 
mule-colt of surpassing agility, a pet fawn 
caught in the pasture, and one of the young 
ladies contributed a horned toad. 

Never since old Noah’s time were so 
many sorts of beasts gathered in so small a 
space; and if they made as much fuss and 
noise in the Ark as they did at Tally-ho, 
Noah’s domestic comfort during the rainy 
spell must have suffered severely. It was 
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a bright idea to make our guests contribute 


so much to their own enjoyment. That 
was Horace’s. I never knew anyone who 
had his knack of making others do things. 
So he went around, distributing ropes, 
strings, lariats, to our guests, and drawing 
bits of paper out of his sombrero to desig- 
nate the animals to be caught up and driven 
by each. The goose —a pet, responding to 
the name of Peter — fell to Douglas; and 
as he carried it playfully among the guests 
his happy baby face, as usual, excited re- 
mark. 

“He looks as if he had just been praying 
at his mother’s knee,” commented one of 
the ladies. 

The mule colt fell by lot to the Hunga- 
rian nobleman, whose unpronounceable 
name evaded us with hardly less agility 
than the mule evaded him. The Kid, of 
course, got the horned toad. The calf, 
stupidest of all living things, fell to the 
Hungarian’s wife, who had lived long in 
France, and had the manners and style of a 
Parisienne. 

A spirit of contrariety reigned in Hor- 
ace’s hat. Timid Miss Brewster from the 
city refused the award of chance when she 
discovered that it was the coyote; and burly 
Bainbridge, the Sandow of the valley, won- 
dered with sundry expletives why he had 
to pilot a Pekin duck around, instead of 
dashing to victory on the unbroken bronco, 
which had fallen to our timidest pupil, gen- 
tle “Sissy” Winslow—also called “the 
Filly.” The capture of these various ani- 
mals afforded much mirth, especially when 
the captors were unused to farm animals, 
as was the case with our city guests. It 
was more than interesting to see the Hun- 
garian, in a frock coat and silk hat, assist 
his handsomely gowned wife in her efforts 
to subdue a sturdy calf; and our interest in 
the struggle was not diminished by their 
grave deportment. 

“T vill tell you, Mr. Somers,” said the 
gentleman to me, “I did not know a calf 
could move so fast and so strongly.” 

No sooner had the calf been reduced to 
a sulky subjection, and Horace was about 
to give the word to “ go,” than the donkey 
threw us into fresh disorder by a most un- 
timely bray. This started such a tumult of 
barking, hissing, quacking, and kicking, that 
the cat and fawn got away into the brush, 
the mule knocked down the Hungarian, and 
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his wife got so entangled in her calf’s 
tether, that we had to rush in and save her 
from a fall and ignominy. While all this 
and a good deal more was going on, Douglas 
marched his goose to victory; but was 
promptly disqualified for taking advantage 
of a false start. 

“And as youare out of the race,” sug- 
gested Arthur, “you had better gallop over 
to the paddock, and head off the fawn. I 
am afraid the dogs will worry it.” 

“All right!” replied the boy cheerily; 
and the last we saw of him was his gallop- 
ing over the crest of the hill, swinging his 
sombrero, and playing cowboy in the saddle. 
Rosemary, our favorite hound, cantered at 
his heels, her deep bell-like voice mingling 
with his merry shout. am 

The Kid and I had been asked by “Sissy” 
for a hand with his bronco. We gave it to 
him —in the Mexican fashion. Throwing 
him over the horse’s back, and shoving his 
knees under the surcingle, we gave a whoop 
and let him go; but the bronco tore madly 
in the wrong direction, and “Sissy” was 
not seen again until late in the afternoon, 
when he came in on foot. The Hungarian, 
unable to ride the mule colt, and unwilling 
to drive it, because, as he said “it was so 
ambidextrous,”— an excellent description, 
— and leading being forbidden by the rules, 
he was disqualified with reluctance on our 
part but with great rejoicing on his. 
Then the heat began; but it was no race. 
The calf, taking fresh alarm at Madam’s 
toilet, was skilfully scared to victory, with 
the rest of the field nowhere. 

As the claret cup was handed round, 
preparatory to the next race, I saw Hor- 
ace look anxiously around, and ask Arthur 
something about Douglas. 

“T’ve struck on that job,” I heard Ar- 
thur say, as he busily stirred the punch. 
“I ’ve played nurse so long that I can feel 
the cap and apron growing. Some of you 
can take a hand at keeping kindergarten.” 

Nothing more was said, and in the excite- 
ment of preparing for the next race, Doug- 
las was forgotten. And surely, never did 
the irony of fate produce such a mingling 
of the ludicrous and the tragic as now came 
to us! 

The ludicrous came through our magpie. 
This uncanny bird never could endure 
strangers; and when vexed or alarmed he 
became abusive, generally in a few set 


phrases in which he denied the intelligence 
of everybody, including himself. He had 
fallen by lot to a mild-mannered “native 
son” named Lewis. During the first race 
he had sulked, and simply hopped at the 
length of his string in exasperating circles. 
At the word “go” in the second race, he 
suddenly resumed his normal half-human 
intelligence, and hopped quickly forward 
along the course. At the same moment, 
our Chester-white pig— which we had 
named Lord Henry, in remembrance of a 
bogus nobleman who had once favored us 
with a visit — surprised us by breaking out 
of the disorderly crowd at the starting 
post, and galloping wildly and with great 
shriekings after the magpie. His chaper- 
one, a dainty little maid in blue, followed at 
the other end of the string with scant cer- 
emony. The magpie, scared half to death 
at this unexpected burst of Lord Henry’s, 
opened his clipped wings, and half-flying, 
half-running, flapped rapidly towards the 
goal. As he thus raced with the pig side 
by side, he raised his demoniac voice,- 

“You ’re a fool, you ’re a fool, and I ’m 
another.” 

The ridiculousness of the situation 
reached a climax; and as the magpie and 
the pig vociferously came in at a dead 
heat, the spectators, weak with laughter, 
dropped their own beasts, which promptly 
dispersed in noisy disorder. 

So great was the uproar, the laughter 
and shouting, in the vain attempt to re- 
capture the escaping animals, that no one 
but Horace noticed the rattling of a wagon 
driven noisily up. It was Ben Overling, 
the peddler of small fruits and vegetables 
from the Santa Margarita, whose easy de- 
liberation and slowness of movement were 
his most marked characteristics. He was 
now shouting and gesticulating wildly. 
Horace gazed at him for a moment in mute 
surprise, and then ran over to him. 

“There ’s trouble down yonder to Cas- 
tro’s,” said Ben, pointing over the range 
with his whip. 

“My God, what is it?” 

“There ’s bin some shootin’ — and you 
want ter go and get that young ’un 0’ 
yours.” 

“Come, Jack, quick!” shouted Horace as 
he ran to the group of saddled horses on 
which our guests had come. 

In a moment we were flying over the hill 
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Douglas had recently crossed, and down the 
other side into the arroyo where Castro 
lived. It was a couple of miles, but it 
seemed not to take a couple of minutes to 
cover it. Tethered to a fence post on the 
back-line was the mare Douglas had ridden, 
the hound on guard at her feet. 

At another time, Horace would have 
spoken of the danger of hitching a horse 
to a barbed wire fence, but he said nothing 
now. We dismounted and tied our animals 
to the low branches of a white-oak, and 
passed through the fence. Douglas had 
preceded us: his steps were visible in the 
smooth white sand of the bed of the arroyo. 
A flock of quail rose with startling whirr 
as we pushed along the heavy track, and 
settling in the chaparral, called in pathetic 
pipings their doleful signal: “He ’s over 
here; over here; over here!” 

Castro’s shanty was on the bank of the 
arroyo, surrounded by scrub oak which the 
Mexican had never had the energy to clear 
away; so that there was no relief to our 
suspense until we were close to the house. 
There we found a group of brush-hill set- 
tlers whom Ben Overling had notified as he 
raced over to Tally-ho. They were bending 
over Douglas as he lay, pale and silent, on 
an improvised litter, his soft hair caressing 
the rough greasy jacket with which one of 
the settlers had propped his head. 

“Douglas, dear boy, Douglas!” cried 
Horace, kneeling at his side, and brushing 
the damp curls from his brow. 

The youth languidly opened his eyes and 
smiled a faint recognition. 

“Is he badly hurt?” I asked. 





“T guess it’s about the last hurt he ’ll 
ever get,” said one of the men roughly, as 
if ashamed to betray the feeling that showed 
in his eyes. 

“Look at him,” whispered another, 
“for all the world like a babby laying 
there.” 

Douglas’s lips moved softly, “as if he 
were praying at his mother’s knee.” The 
girl’s recent comment came back to me. 

“Shot in the back, too!” 

“The worst doggoned lick o’ meanness | 
ever see!” 

“Gosh! I’dlike a show at the swinging 
o’ that ere greaser, Castro.” 

Such were the comments of the crowd, 
until Horace raised his hand for silence, 
and placed his ear against the mouth of the 
dying lad. 

“Yes, my boy, whatever you want, | 
promise.” 

The pale lips quivered. 

“Tell — mother — horse — threw me!” 

“Indeed I will!” 

His distressed look turned and wandered 
over us. Horace understood it. 

“Boys,” he said slowly and distinctly, “as 
far as it concerns any one in England, 
Douglas was thrown from his horse. Do we 
swear it?” 

Solemnly and with uncovered heads, the 
motley circle of settlers, farm laborers, and 
cowboys, narrowed about the dying lad, and 
with uplifted hands repeated the oath. 

It satisfied him. A faint smile lighted 
his face, and like a tired child going to 
sleep, he slightly turned his head on the 
makeshift pillow, and left us. 
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ET me start from home. 








By permission, from a copyright photo by J. P. Soule 


MOUNT RAINIER FROM SEATTLE 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF WASHINGTON STATE 


A PEDAGOGICAL TRIP 


By A. B. COFFEY 


But 
how? By sea. How vividly 
I remember the resolution 
which took me by that 
route. In coming to it I 
did not grope blindly and 
in the dark. I knew just 
what lay before me. I had 
faced the ordeal and had 


the experience eleven times before, — the 
same invariable experience with the same 
invariable result. 
justify the means, as will appear. 


For once, the end did 


It was nearly two hours later than the 
schedule time, when the Walla Walla pulled 
away fromthe wharf. The delay was caused 
by that unprecedented travel which for 
weeks had practically held sway over north- 
ern navigation. A large number had taken 
steerage passage, while those in the cabin 
could not all be accommodated with berths. 
Many undefinable misgivings and _ well- 
founded doubts mingled with delusive fancy 
and fickle hope as fortune hunters, bound 
for the ice fields of the north, turned aside 
from friends and home. But I will not 
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attempt to interpret feelings which in all 
courtesy should be left undisturbed to those 
who were too brave to betray them. Of 
the passengers, there were over a hundred 
who intended to re-embark at Port Town- 
send, upon the Queen, for Alaska. By what 
secret sign or token they discovered them- 
selves to each other, I know not; satisfied 
am I, however, that they didso. To the un- 
initiated, there was nothing to distinguish 
them from other folk save here and there a 
pair of blanket trousers or an over-coat 
of fur, which betrayed at once the owner’s 
destination and his rank. 

What with ministering to the sick (I 
always take care of myself) and what with 
seeking a little rest now and then, my time 
was so occupied as to prevent other thought 
until on the morning of the fourth day we 
reached Victoria. 


Away from home, with foot upon foreign 
soil, breathing a foreign air, and protected 
by a foreign flag! Strange sensation? No, 
not one bit strange. Iwas almost impatient 
because I couldn’t feel strange. Folk 
lived in houses just like our own, whether 
Queen Anne cottage or mansion of the mil- 
lionaire, dressed as we dress, in tooth-pick 
shoes, cut-away-coats, bloomers, knicker- 
bockers, and balloon-sleeves, smiled and 
bowed a morning greeting just as we do, 
paused pleasantly to give information to the 
stranger just as courteously as does the 
well-trained San Francisco policeman. So 
little did we see of Victoria as to give but 
faint conception of what the town really is; 
and then, too, it was early on Sunday morn- 
ing. Sunday in Victoria is Sunday; and 
eight o’clock is early. Two magnificent 
buildings are nearing completion, the gov- 
ernment building and the post office. Both 
are of gray sand-stone and, in architecture, 
are at once imposing and beautiful. Haste, 
bolts and bars, comvelled inspection from 
the outside. We saw no more of Victoria; 
yet one at least left reluctantly, for he 
wished to remain long enough to form an 
opinion of the place and people. 


When I stand at the foot of a majestic 
mountain, upon the bank of a mighty river, 
or by the shore of the great deep, when I 
look upon the blue sky or a perfect land- 
scape, I wish for solitude in thought. Let 
him who would attempt description seek 


other ear than mine. Neither would | essay 
the task which I forbid to others. I simply 
wish to be left undisturbed by intruding 
thought other than my own. It was thus 
I felt as we steamed away from Victoria 
and up the sound. 

Now, that weeks have passed, I would 
pen a few brief and hurried thoughts which 
linger still. Not that the world needs to be 
told of Washington; her history, her people, 
her advantages, and her resources, are an 
open book; and not that Washington needs 
to be told what the world thinks of her; it 
is an oft told tale; but that the world and 
Washington may know the impression made 
upon the Bohemian friend who wanders 
thither. 

There are times when the fates smile and 
one’s wish is wholly gratified. It was so on 
that particular day. The one wish on ship- 
board was for a clear day. We had it. 
About nine o’clock the fog rolled away; the 
sun burst forth above the eastern moun- 
tains; and the blue surface of the sound 
reflected the still clearer azure of the sky. 
Let him who knows not the extent of the 
sound, hazard a guess. Then let him know 
that it is in reality a sea having a coast 
measurement of over fifteen hundred miles. 
Islands are numerous; and many of them 
are quite large, in two instances constitut- 
ing counties. Everywhere islands and main 
land are covered with a dense forest of fir 
and cedar, with an undergrowth of dog- 
wood and maple. Notastraight line is to 
be seen in all that landscape. The water 
now blue, now green, now serene and calm, 
and now dancing as a giddy girl, the sloping 
hills clothed with an eternal verdure, and 
over all a peerless sky. I had to wonder if 
on the face of the broad earth there was a 
more beautiful sheet of water; and I shall 
so wonder until some honest man who has 
seen the sound at its best and one which 
he esteems of greater beauty so informs 
me. 

At noon, we touched at Port Townsend, 
where we lay for three hours transferring 
our Klondike passengers to the Queen. It 
was a busy day and a busy scene. Five 
steamers moored to the wharf during our 
stay. Port Townsend feels thankful for 
such days now. The town is known for its 
excellent school system with Supt. J. M. 
Hitt in charge, its custom-house, court- 
house, and school buildings. Beyond this, 

















TACOMA FROM THE WATER FRONT 


its blasted hopes, its vacant lots, and its 
car-deserted streets, have an air of desola- 
tion which hurries one away. 

About six o’clock we came in sight of 
Seattle and the Olympic mountains; when 
all the passengers came on deck to feast 
upon the scene. 

Seattle lies upon the western side of the 
hills facing the sound. Such is the slope 
and such the vantage that the water ap- 
proach gives one a view of a large part of 
the city, including the business portion. 
Away off to the right upon a high point 
with an outlook commanding the entire 
city, the sound, neighboring islands, and 
the Olympic mountains to the northwest, 
stands the court-house of Kings county, of 
which Seattle is the county seat; and to the 
extreme left, the Denny hotel, which to the 
puzzled tourist is pointed out at safe dis- 
tance with a doubtful sort of pride. Be- 
tween these and the water-front lies the 
business portion. Here compactly built 
blocks of brick or stone bespeak one’s ad- 
miration and evidence exalted plans of 
architect and builder; there the tinder-box 
libels thrift and stands as menace to the 
progress, morals, and safety, of the city; 
here brick-paved streets as neat as the 
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cement walks which border them; and yon- 
der dirt roads, chuck-holes, and broken 
boards. In these respects, Seattle is not 
unlike San Francisco, where ramshackles 
and stately buildings stand side by side on 
Market street, main thoroughfare and 
promenade; and if I had to choose between 
the chuck-holes of Seattle and the cobble- 
stones of Market street, I must confess my 
preference for the former. Yet was there 
ever a boom in the wake of which frail 
structures did not have to be replaced by 
solid growth? To her credit be it said that 
Seattle is her own severest critic; and as 
fast as may be done, the hull is cast aside 
that a solid wall may take its place. Paved 
streets are spreading out; and street cars 
in all directions for miles. But, oh, the 
dust! 

One gentleman assured me that “a visit 
to Seattle is incomplete if Lake Washing- 
ton, the most wonderful in the world, the 
State University, the grandest on the coast, 
and the court-house, the finest in the United 
States, are not seen.” 

That man is at once a dealer in furniture 
and real-estate; and he took me for a ten- 
der-foot. However, I took him and a score 
of others at their word, and went to see. 
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PIERCE COUNTY COURT HOUSE, TACOMA 


On all of these, and more, they may well 
congratulate themselves. The court-house 
is indeed a massive pile, and pleasing to the 
eye; but in some respects it lacks conveni- 
ence and it seems to me it cost too much— 
$285,000 is a large amount. From the dome 
one may see, to the west, and north, and 
south, the sound and straits winding here 
and there among emerald isles; to the north- 
east, in all their rugged grandeur, the Cas- 
cades and Mount Baker; to the southeast, 
Lake Washington, bright with natural parks, 

-and all so beautiful as to satisfy the 
most exacting critic. Yet farther off, 
Mount Rainier-from-Seattle, about fifty- 
three miles as the bird flies. 

The Hotel Denny is a great incomplete 
‘aravansary, begun in the time when Seattle 
flourished more than now, the land being 
donated by Mr. Denny, one of the city’s 
staunchest friends. Much money is tied up 
in the building, which it is to be hoped will, 
at no very distant day, be completed. Right 
here, let me ask a question, and let me ask 
it with enphasis:— /s it the duty of kindly 


host to consult the aesthetic taste and luxuri- 
ous wish of uncertain quest, or is it the duty 
of courteous and voluntary quest to share the 
comforts of willing host? In other words, 
is a city justified in the erection of a mag- 
nificent and expensive edifice for the enter- 
tainment of the so-called “ upper tens ” who 
may see fit to dispense their smiles upon 
the people who thus “ pay dearly for their 
whistle?” Is not such bid for plutocratic 
patronage an expense beyond net returns? 
Is it not well to distribute improvement 
funds along all lines that growth may be 
uniform? For example,— would a city be 
justified in expending $8,000,000 upon her 
City Hall, while wagon, cart, and buggy, 
man, beast, and harness, comfort, nerve, 
and conscience, are sacrificed to the ever- 
lasting and shame-producing cobble-stone? 
Speaking of the city hall, Seattle has none 
as yet. That is, she has not the one which is 
among her plans. Thus far she has been 
sensible in occupying a building which could 
be erected fora few thousand dollars, await- 
ing the time when in justice to her citizens 
she could call for a tax for the building of 
such an one as would conform to the city’s 
wealth. 

From the catalogue of the University, | 
quote the following as of interest to the 
public :— 


The administration building is a commodious brick 
and stone structure, with recitation rooms, labora- 
tories, museum, assembly hall, library, business offices, 
and society and auxiliary rooms. The main portion of 
the building is 244 feet long by 70 wide, and two and 
one half stories high, with finished basement. Extend- 
ing to the rear, from the center is a wing {1 feet long 
by 51 feet wide, containing the assembly hall, the 
library, and the museum. The building covers 20,000 
square feet of ground space. The style of architec- 
ture is French renaissance. The building is furnished 
with the best known facilities for heating and ven- 
tilating. It is believed to be suitable for the accom- 
modation of 600 to 800 students. The gymnasium 
and drill hall building contains a gymnasium, 48 x 80 
feet, and a drill hall, 80 x 120 feet, with. rooms for 
the cadet companies, and with dressing rooms and 
baths for men and women respectively. A substan- 
tial observatory building of stone and brick has been 
erected on the highest point of the campus in the 
rear of the main building. The University has its own 
steam heat and pumping plant in which can be in- 
stalled all electrical and other mechanical apparatus 
as required. This plant provides an independent 
water supply, and the system of distribution affords 
plenty of pure water. 

The grounds cover about 355 acres. From an ele- 
vation of 225 feet on the north line, a gradual incline 
comes down to Lake Union on the south, and a series 
of steep bluffs and ravines form the Lake Washington 
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side on the east. Large clearings have been made 
about the buildings, and much of the remaining forest 
has been cleared of dead timber and brush, leaving a 
few groups of firs and acres of young forest growth, 
embracing nearly all the species of trees indigenous 
to Western Washington. A few trees have been set 
out among the wild growth and a nursery of young 
trees started. 


The building is indeed the most imposing 
university building that I have yet seen 
upon the coast. But in that very thing, 
| fear a mistake has been made. For 
years our people have complained against 
the stairways up which their children had 
to climb; physicians have joined in the issue; 
and tired children have asked for lower 
floors. It has been demonstrated, too, 
within very recent years that a great uni- 
versity need have no buildings higher than 
a single story. Within densely populated 
cities where land is held at a high figure, 
there is good reason for building upward; 
but as in the present instance, where there 
is land enough to spare, would it not be 
well to spread the buildings out to save the 
climbing? However, once inside the halls 
and lecture rooms, one is surprised at every 
turn. The halls are wide, the ceilings high. 
Broad stairways with steps of slate and hard 
wood rail are broken midway by landings. 
(lass-rooms with seats of latest make, 
black-boards of slate, and all well lighted. 
Especially is one struck by the delightful 
arrangement of the chemical and physical 
lecture-rooms and laboratories. Semi-cir- 
cular in form at the rear, they are so ar- 
ranged that a window may be opened or 
closed at every desk, there being about a 
dozen desks in the room, at each of which 
four students may be seated. The museum 
is large, but not too large, a most excellent 
assortment and collection having already 
been commenced; in fact, the work done in 
this department shows the indomitable 
spirit in control, it being no uncommon 
thing, as I was assured by Professor Hill, 
for Professor Hindshaw to go at his own 
expense to a distance for the purpose of 
securing something rare and valuable. The 
library has not made a vigorous growth, 
nor is the location in the building the best; 
uit the outlook is good, and as it grows, 
provision will be made for other quarters. 
‘he auditorium, Denny Hall, is a beautiful 
tle chapel, capable of seating about 750 
‘ople. The board of regents have been 
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President of the University of Washington, Seattle 


careful to select the best men available for 
the faculty, hampered as they have been by 
the lack of funds. As one approaches the 
magnificent building, standing high above 
the surrounding country, he can but stop 
to admire. As he leaves with the memory 
of these beautiful halls and class-rooms 
fresh in mind, as he looks out over the de- 
lightful and magnificent prospect of moun- 
tain, lake, and sound, he can but stand 
with uncovered head in the presence of this 
light-house upon the northwestern shore, 
whose light must shine afar. 

Dr. Wm. F. Edwards, now President of 
the University, has held the position but a 
short time, having been called thereto in ’96. 
3orn at Rock Island, Illinois, he was taken 
by his parents at the age of two years to 
Michigan, where he remained until the time 
of his call to Washington. In childhood 
and youth, he breathed the atmosphere, 
shared the toil, and was toughened by the 
experience, of summer and winter life upon 
the farm. From his work as student at 
home and in the district school, he entered 
the high school, where he took the four 
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years’ course. Thence, he returned to teach 
the district school where he had been a stu- 
dent; then he entered the University of 
Michigan and began the Classical course. 
Before completing this, he was called 
to the town in which he had taken his high 
school course, there to act as principal. He 
held the place for four years, during the 
last of which, he wrote a book on “ Labora- 
tory Physics in the High School and Acad- 
emy.” About this time he was tendered 
the city superintendency; but having become 
much interested in the sciences, he con- 
cluded to return to the University in 1886. 
After 1888, he taught in the University un- 
til he was called to Washington in 1895. 
He started the summer school in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and introduced the first 
work in and fitted up the laboratory for 
work in physical chemistry,or more prop- 
erly, molecular physics. While in the 
University as student and teacher, he con- 
tributed the following papers to scientific 
journals: -— 

“Some Uses of Refractometers.” 

“A New Formula for Molecular Refrac- 
tion.” 

“ Determination of per cent of Substances 
in Aqueous Solution by Means of the Re- 
fractometer.” 

“Some Notes on Molecular and Atomic 
Refraction.” 


During the short time in which he has 
been at the head of the Washington Univer- 
sity, he has made his influence felt, as, in- 
deed, he did before being called to the pres- 
idency. Many features of the curriculum 
strike one as distinctive and progressive. 
One which strikes the educator in particu- 
lar is the fact that each of the professional 
degrees presupposes the bacvalaureate de- 
gree, in this one respect, placing the Uni- 
versity of Washington in advance of all 
others. 

Nearly, or quite six feet tall, broad shoul- 
dered, straight, with a head almost massive, 
and a health well considered and well pre- 
served, he brings not only the culture of a 
scholar and the broad experience of an edu- 
cator to his work, but well poised facul- 
ties of intellect and physique. Thinking 
more of his work, of the University and its 
high function in the public school system, 
and of public interest which he has been 
called to foster and upbuild, than of him- 


self, he spends little time in bringing him. 
self before the people. In the State Asso 
ciation and in the county institutes, he is 
ever willing to discuss those questions 
which he regards of interest to the teachers 
and to the educational public. Having done 
this, and having served the purpose for 
which he feels himself called, he is content 
to await the results, preferring the public 
interest and the public good to his own 
laudation. 

No “boom” develops a healthy growth. 
Brokers in real estate, restless nomads of 
the Caucasian race, and honest men with 
aimless hopes, rush in to share the harvest. 
Sooner or later, reaction is certain. For a 
while the growth of Seattle was phenome- 
nal; but the crisis came and the city had 
to suffer. Fires swept blocks away; and 
depression followed. But when nomads 
fled and land-scalpers sought other fields, 
grit, back-bone, nerve, and intellect, were 
left. Then Seattle took a solid growth. 
That growth meant business; that business 
meant homes; and homes meant a happy 
people. Still the foundation of many an 
air-castle yet remains. Away out among 
the pines the surveyor’s stakes mark count- 
less blocks and squares not built upon, 
blocks which have never reached a second 
time the once high water mark at which 
they sold in time of speculation. What of 
that? With a population of forty-three 
thousand people, she points to her port, 
open gateway to the ocean and the Orient, 
to her business, her schools, her churches, 
and her happy homes, and says, “ You may 
have your booms; but give me these.” 

Reluctantly one turns his back upon Se- 
attle after a one day’s stay there,— or 
rather a one day’s go, for not one minute is 
squandered. What with sight-seeing, plan- 
hearing, and promise-making (mutual), the 
day is gone long before he is willing (will- 
ing he is not) to retire, knowing that the 
early train must bear himhence. Away up 
the sound to Everett in Snohomish county. 
It was made county seat one year ago; and 
already a large and beautiful brick court- 
house is well on its way towards completion. 
But wonder of wonders, and seriously, too, 
that court-house is being built for forty 
thousand dollars, certainly enough for the 
people to expend in such improvement, but 
cheap, very cheap, in comparison with oth- 
ers much less commodious and substantial. 























The streets and the roads far out into the 
country are made of plank. Buildings are 
unpretentious, but neat, comfortable, and 
substantial. Two large brick school-build- 
ings are now insufficient for the accommo- 
dation of the children, and to meet demands 
it is thought that rooms elsewhere will have 
to be rented for the coming year. Miss 
K. 8. Yule, superintendent, and principal 
of the High School, was the first teacher 
of the town, when she had to wear gum 
boots in going to and fro, a very few years 
ago. 

Everett is the seat of three very im- 
portant industries. Here is where some of 
the very largest whaleback ships are built. 
And at the suburb of Lowell, four miles 
away, is the largest paper mill upon the 
coast. Would that the children, yes, of 
whatever growth, who have never seen such 
work could pass through that mill, where 
by a process too long and too interesting to 
be given in so short a space, cottonwood 
and pine chips, such as those with which 
boys start the fire at school, are wrought 
into paper for commercial use of whatever 
kind. Not far away is the Monte Cristo 
mine, now yielding well. Mr. Crooker, su- 
perintendent, and superintendent of the 
railroad leading thereto, is a very courte- 
ous gentleman, whose pleasure is to enter- 
tain the stranger in such manner that he 
may see and know. 

Away to the north, within sixteen miles 
of the Canadian line, are New Whatcom and 
Fairhaven, so near together as to consti- 
tute in fact one town; but they ’ll not have 
it so. It causes one to think of neighbors 
whose friendship (?) prompts each to build 
a partition fence. Here large, well con- 
structed, and solid buildings meet the eye at 
every turn. The school-buildings, and the 
Fairhaven hotel would grace almost any town 
or city, while the court-house is much supe- 
rior to those of larger and older towns 
south of Oregon. From Fairhaven one 
may go by rail or water to Seattle, thence 
again in like manner to Tacoma. Along 
the entire route, either is fraught with 
pleasures manifold. Especially is this true 
of the steamer ride, as among the once- 
seen, never-to-be-forgotten islands of the 
sound, through Deception pass, where strong 
vessels have been cast in splinters on the 
rocks, one finds so much delight as to fur- 
nish theme for happy thought in after years. 
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Tacoma, southern gate-way to the sound, 
is the great railroad center of Washington. 
It is approached by water from the north- 
west; through from the water front the 
view is but a partial one, as the greater 
portion of the city lies just beyond the 


hill. For business houses and public build- 
ings it is very doubtful whether Tacoma 
can be surpassed by any city of equal pop- 
ulation upon the coast. From one of the 
local papers I clipped the following :— 


The Tacoma hotel, a massive structure of dark red 
brick, is one of the best-appointed houses in the 
West. The new city hall stands like a sentinel on 
Pacific avenue overlooking the bay, and is complete 
and modern in every particular, costing $250,000. 
The Chamber of Commerce, the National Bank of 
Commerce, Vanderbilt, Merchants, California, Wash- 
ington, Berlin, Bernice, Peoples’ Store, and $500,000 
Fidelity building, are monuments of pride and wealth 
few cities in the West can boast. Overlooking all, 
stands the most superb court-house on the Pacific 
Coast, representing an investment of $400,000. In 
point of architectural beauty and finish it has no su- 
perior in the West. 


Yes, magnificent, imposing, beautiful, 
complete in all appointments, it stands — 
where? Reader, where would you expect 
such a court-house to stand? I haven’t 
the slightest doubt of your expectation. 
You would expect to find such a structure 
in the midst of spacious grounds (a double 
square), with well kept lawns and drives 
and walks. Instead, it occupies the entire 
space allotted to it—no ground except 
that upon which the foundation stands. 

From the dome, a wonderful view of the 
city and the surrounding country may be 
had. Near at hand, fine blocks and build- 
ings, and here, too, the menacing tinder- 
box. To the north, over against the sound, 
is the Olympic hotel, said to be the largest 
and finest north of San Francisco. As I 
had not been invited to make a near inspec- 
tion of the Hotel Denny in Seattle, neither 
was I of the Olympic, and for the same 
reason. It, too, is incomplete. When 
complete it will have cost over a million 
dollars. The exposition building has a very 
large seating capacity, being next in this 
respect to the exposition building of San 
Francisco. Beyond the Olympic, west, 
south, in fact, in every direction, are splen- 
did school-buildings, the pride of Tacoma. 
And everywhere, beautiful homes. Off to 
the south, Mount St. Helens, and to the east 
of that, Mount Adams, while to the south- 
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east about thirty-eight miles away upon an 
air line is Mount Tacoma-from-Tacoma, 14-, 
444 feet in height. 

This mountain, like the shield of mythol- 
ogy, has been the subject of dispute be- 
tween Tacoma and Seattle for some years, 
the former city insisting that it should be 
called Tacoma and the latter refusing to see 
it that way, I suggest the plan adopted by 
myself in this article, Rainier-from-Seattle 
or Tacoma-from-Tacoma. And by the way, 
I have just noticed that the map which I 
have bears both names, Rainier and Tacoma. 

From an industrial and economical point 
of view, Tacoma is certainly very fortunate. 
With two gigantic saw-mills and five smaller 
ones, the largest shingle mill in the world, 
a large packing establishment, valuable 
mines near at hand, agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests, and many factories, her 
business interests are safe. And when, 
with these, it is known that her port is cap- 
able of accommodating large fleets of ocean- 
going vessels, some of which are built here, 
this port being, too, in direct connection 
with the east, north, and south-bound trains, 
the advantage of the location will be at once 
realized. 

Tacoma’s schools, like Seattle’s, are her 
pride. Beside her fine buildings and her 
fine corps of teachers, she has a training 
school for “cadet” teachers. One of the 
critic teachers in this latter school, is the 
poet, Mrs. Carrie Shaw Rice, who is also a 


members, and Secretary of the State Board 
of Education and Secretary of the State 
Teachers’ Association, her services in all 
being most highly appreciated. Her verse 


is not unfamiliar to OVERLAND readers: an 
example is given in the present number. 


The educational interests of Washington 
are being rapidly, systematically, and pro- 
gressively developed, though the leaders in 
educational thought and teachers through- 
out the State hope to see even a better 
work with the inter-association of teachers 
and by the conventions which are being 
held regularly. While there, by invitation, 
I dropped in on the State Association at 
New Whatcom. At that time the weather 
was inclement, and the meeting was marred 
thereby. However, I found the teachers in 
attendance earnest, investigating, progres- 
sive, and helpful. One mistake was made 
in that the State Board of Education was 


in session at the same time and in the same 
place. The members of the Board woul 
have given very valuable assistance had it 
been possible for them to be present during 
every session of the Association. Many of 
the county superintendents, several pro- 
fessors from the State University, the Agri- 
cultural College, and the State Normal were 
present in spirit and in active service. 
President Edwards of the State University, 
President Bryan of the Agricultural College, 
and Honorable Frank J. Browne, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, had been 
called to deliver evening lectures. 

Later, I had the pleasure of accepting an 
invitation to be present at the county insti- 
tute of Snohomish county, Superintendent 
R. E. Friars being at the head of the schools 
there. The very happy manner in which 
the teachers entered into the discussions 
conducted by Doctor Bechdoldt of the State 
University and President P. A. Getz of the 
State Normal School, and others, demon- 
strated the very earnest manner in which 
they must be at their work. Here, too, 
they manifested their honest patriotism in 
a unique manner. While the subject of 
patriotism was being discussed, two dema- 
gogues who were present, whether volun- 
tarily or upon the invitation of some teacher 
did not appear, attempted to precipitate a 
partisan political discussion upon the teach- 
ers. Those demagogues received such a re- 
buke as they will not soon forget. 


Some of the distinctive features of Wash- 
ington are interesting. To attempt giving 
them here would result in lengthening this 
article too much. However, there are two 
of which I must speak. 

The State Buard of Education, with the 
exception of one member, is composed of 
persons appointed by the governor, who 
himself is not a member. The State Super- 
intendent is the only ex-officio member. At 
present, that office is being filled by the 
Honorable Frank J. Browne, who was born 
in Eaton, Ohio, September, 1860. His father 
being an itinerant minister, his boyhood was 
practically without a permanent home. At 
the age of nineteen, he graduated from the 
High School at Huntington, Indiana, after 
which he entered the class-room as teacher 
and continued alternating his work as 
teacher and student until the time of his 
graduation from Western College, Iowa, in 
1887. At that time he had already filled 
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State Superintendent of Education of Washington 


the position of principal of the public schools 
of Dysar, Iowa, for two years. Upon his 
graduation he came west to teach in the 
Puget Sound academy, a school established 
by the Congregationalisis on Whidby island. 
In 1889, he was called to the principalship 
of the Port Townsend schools, and in the 
following year, to the same position in 
Rainier school, Seattle, where he remained 
for two years. In 1892, he entered upon 
the career of a journalist; but discovered 
his mistake within six months, he cast the 
quill aside, and re-entered the school-room 
at Columbia city, where he remained until 
the time of his election to the office of State 
Superintendent in 1896. 

In 1885, he was married to Miss Luella 
bash, daughter of Honorable Henry Bash, 
United States Shipping Commissioner at Port 
Townsend; and they now have four hearty 
boys for a family. 

In January of the present year he as- 
sumed the duties of the present office, and 
to say that he is devoting his entire time, 
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energy, and capacity, to the discharge of 
his duties, is to speak honestly and without 
thought of adulation. In fact, so quiet, so 
reserved, and so retiring, is he as to almost 
forbid even the most well deserved compli- 
ment. However, when one steals upon him 
unawares and finds him off his guard, he is 
the warm-hearted friend whose eye lights 
up with enthusiasm or moistens in sympathy 
as his ready feelings are wrought upon. If 
his influence is not felt along the lines of 
education during his term of four years, it 
will be because of unfortunate contin- 
gencies which arise to counteract. 

The second distinguishing characteristic 
marking the school system of Washington, 
is the provision by which the board of 
trustees of the State Normal School is con- 
stituted. The governor appoints all of the 
members, there being no ex-officio member 
of the board. At present there is but one 
Normal in the State in active operation, 
two others being temporarily suspended. 
The one running now is located at Ellens- 
burg, with President P. A. Getz, at the 
head, of whom the Vorthwestern Journal of 
Education speaks as follows: 

. President P. A. Getz is a native uf Pennsylvania, 
and educationally a product of her public school sys- 
tem, having graduated from the State Normal School 
at Millersville in 1885, while that institution was in 
charge of Dr. Edward Brooks as principal. Prior to 


graduation he taught four years in the ungraded 
schools and in the fall of 1885 took a position in the 
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Mount Joy High School, only to be called later in the 
year to the principalship at Hazleton, Pennsylvania. 
In 1889, he came to the principalship of the Ashland, 
Oregon, school and three years later was called to the 
professorship of psychology and pedagogics in the 
State Normal School at Monmouth, Oregon. In the 
spring of 1894, he was elected to his present posi- 
tion, at the head of the Washington State normal 
school at Ellensburg. Into the work of building up 
this school Professor Getz has thrown himself with 
tireless energy, and the school is the pride of the 
State and is rapidly gaining the reputation of being 
the leading school in the Pacific Northwest for the 
training of teachers. 

From the beginning exceptional success has attended 
the work of Professor Getz in the organization 
and management of all grades of schools. He has 
numerous calls to do institute work and thus is en- 
abled to learn the needs of the teachers and to put 
the best for the teachers into the normal instruction 
at Ellensburg. 


President Getz has drawn around him a 
faculty selected particularly for their ability 
to teach teachers, and not for their record 
as students in years agone. 

An appropriation of one thousand dollars 
for a pedagogical library was made by the 
last legislature. Well equipped biological, 
chemical, and physical laboratories present 
the best opportunities. A gymnasium, well 
equipped with best modern apparatus and 
baths, is open for the best results. And 
with all these is a fine reference library 
accessible at all times to the student. 


The academic instruction is equal to tha 
of the four years’ high school. Students 
may be admitted at any time; and the reg- 
uisite age is fifteen years for girls and six- 
teen years for boys. The number expected 
during the present year is between thre 
hundred and four hundred. 


Doctor Elmer E. Brown, of the University 
of California, describes certain work which 
he had to do, as “ A touch and go process.” 
After spending a few days in the western 
part of Washington, the major part of 
which time was spent in the lecture hall, 
I can but feel that my visit was one of 
the “touch and go” type. The great agri- 
cultural and horticultural districts, wherein 
grain and fruit of all save the semi-tropical 
kinds are produced in profusion and perfec- 
tion, were not seen. Yet, remembering the 
people, among whom a visit is made such as 
to incline one to stay even to the point of 
wearing out his welcome, with the picture 
of mountains clothed in eternal verdure, 
with here and there snow-capped sentinels, 
beautiful valleys lying between, and the 
peerless sound with scores of islands dotting 
its surface, and the towns and cities of a 
dozen years, the scene must linger in the 
mind, unforgotten, like a cherished dream. 


MOUNT TACOMA 


AN ACTOR of weird power and grace art thou; 
In what réle can I say I love thee best? 
When like a surpliced priest who late confessed 
The dying, thou dost stand with pensive brow 


In solemn contemplation? 


Or, anon 


When like a new made bride, rosy and bright 
And warm with blushes, dimpling in the light 
Of sunrise? Or, all sorrowful and wan 
In the blue pallor of a wintry day, 
Like a sad spirit in its winding-sheet? 
Nay, none of these can charm my heart so well, 
As when at night I see thee stern and gray, 
The Sentry of the Sound, at midnight spell 
Guarding the sleeping treasure at thy feet. 


Carrie Shaw Rice. 
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THE WAGER 


A SEATTLE STORY 


By SARAH RITCHIE HEATH 


ISS MOORE,” said John 

Archer, “I'll wager a 

Seattle round-trip ticket 

against a lottery ticket 

that you will.” 

The girl resumed a contemplative air as 
she asked: “Are you counting upon cut 
rates for the return trip? Suppose the reg- 
ular rates should then be resumed?” 

‘Any apprehension which I may feel on 
that score will be offset by yours lest the 
lottery ticket should win,” was the laughing 
retort. 

“True, I doubt whether I could survive 
the misery of having given away the win- 
ning number. However, 1 do not propose 
that you shall win. Suppose, since we must 
omit the usual formality of putting up 
stakes, we enter into a written agreement; 
otherwise, Iam afraid, it will be a case of 
| match you or you match me; I never shall 
remember whether ‘will’ or ‘will not’ 
means your victory or mine.” 

Had Marion Moore looked into John 
Archer’s eyes as she made this proposition 
she would have been startled, but she was 
composedly gazing beyond him toward the 
Golden Gate. 

There was barely time to exchange the 
duplicate papers, —no time to read what 
was written, much less to parley over it; 
for conversation was rendered impossible at 
this juncture by the deafening clang of the 
steward’s gong, more aggressively noisy 
than the orchestra of a Chinese theater. 

Other friends crowded around Miss Moore. 
A babel of unintelligible remarks were 
uttered by the various coteries who stood 
en masse on the crowded deck. The usual 
hand-shakes, kisses, and tears, were ex- 
changed, the plank drawn up, the cables 
slipped, and friends and families were 
parted. 

When the Puebla passed out of sight be- 
hind Telegraph hill, Archer, with a curious 
smile upon his lips turned toward his office. 
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He dodged some acquaintances; for he 
wished to think; but he evidently did not 
reach rapid conclusions; for, with the same 
end in view, he continued for many days to 
dodge acquaintances. 

And Marion, — well, she too, wished to 
think, but she was not thinking of the man 
whom she had left behind. She was practi- 
cally alone for the first time in her life, and 
the consciousness gave her a feeling of pos- 
itive exultation. Her home and friends were 
dear, her life happy; but she was restless, 
and for restlessness there is but one cure— 
to do the other thing, whatever that may 
be. It is a question whether restlessness 
creates opportunity or vice versa. Be that 
as it may, she had received an opportune 
invitation to visit Mrs. Atherton in Seattle 
and had accepted with alacrity. When she 
sailed through the Golden Gate she realized 
how Rasselas must have felt when he left 
the Happy Valley behind him. 

Three days later she entered the straits 
of San Juan de Fuca, and from that moment 
her rapture knew no bounds. In every 
direction a wonderful panorama met her 
gaze: northward, the island of Vancouver; 
southward, the Washington shore; a thou- 
sand little isles diversified by forest and 
farm; a picturesque lighthouse here and 
there on sandy beach or jutting cliff; 
beauty everywhere. The steamer discharged 
a cargo of California fruit and vegetables 
at Victoria, enabling the passengers to get 
at least a passing glimpse of the quaint 
English town and to enjoy the sensation, 
which to Marion was a novel one, of being 
in a foreign land. The air was fragrant 
with the delicious scent of wild roses and 
clover. She gathered a few clusters of 
each and to her unbounded delight discov- 
ered among the blossoms a four-leaf clover. 
In common with the rest of the world Miss 
Moore treasured a few pet superstitions. 

“This means that luck is coming to me 
from a foreign world,” she thought; but 
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she kept this thought to herself, —why, 
she could not have told. 

Puget sound presents the same general 
characteristics as the straits, but each hour 
developed new beauty. The sun was sink- 
ing behind Mount Baker as the steamer en- 
tered Elliot bay. As the passengers stepped 
ashore Seattle was veiled in purple twilight. 

First impressions of a place are usually 
more or less hazy, — retrospectively ar- 
ranged, in fact, rather than instantaneously 
photographed upon the mind. Marion, like 
all travelers, was more absorbed in the bus- 
iness of landing than in analyzing first im- 
pressions. Enough for the present, that 
she was in a new world and that her hostess, 
a stately, snowy-haired old lady, stood with 
cordial greeting upon its threshold. 

The electric car soon transported them to 
a Queen Anne hill, on the brow of which 
stood Mrs. Atherton’s home, a luxurious, 
artistic home, into which Marion was ushered, 
straight into the living room. Although 
it was June, a cheery fire burned upon the 
hearth. The shadows danced upon the pol- 
ished floor, lost themselves in the warm 
rugs, and reappeared to play at hide and 
seek in the window seats. The house, of 
modern architecture, was built within and 
without of Washington fir; the exterior, 
stained a light brown; the interior, without 
paint or varnish, creamy white and as 
smooth as ivory. 

After partaking of a refreshing cup of 
tea, Mrs. Atherton suggested an adjourn- 
ment to the veranda that her guest might 
have a bird’s-eye view of Seattle and its 
lovely environment. “I wish your first im- 
pressions to be couleur de rose,” she said, 
as she pointed to the crimson glow over 
water, land, and sky. 

The waters of Puget sound flashed and 
gleamed in the wonderful light. Vessels of 
every description, from the firmly anchored 
man-of-war to the darting canoe, lined the 
harbor and presented a most interesting 
foreground to the handsome modern city 
which Pheenix-like had risen from the ashes. 

sut Marion looked beyond and above the 
semicircle of successive hills whereon the 
city is built and saw only its crowning glory, 
Mount Rainier, — looked in speechless won- 
der at this marvelous snow mountain rising 
fourteen thousand feet from the midst of 
an evergreen forest. She had never dreamed 
of any thing so sublime as its majestic pro- 


portions and beautiful curves. She was 
thrilled as by the touch of some sentient 
thing, and for the first time in her life felt 
that she had interpreted the music of the 
spheres. 

Mrs. Atherton, respecting the silent rap- 
ture, which she perfectly understood, quietly 
stole away. 

Hugh Campbell, secured from observation 
by the sheltering pillar of his adjacent 
veranda, felt no compunctions in continuing 
his observations. As he earnestly studied 
the unconscious, upturned face, its delicate 
proportions and exquisite curves, he, too, 
was thrilled by the touch of some sentient 
thing. He felt strongly tempted to reply 
when, unaware of Mrs. Atherton’s with- 
drawal, she presently remarked :— 

“The name has an incongruous sound to 
me. Rainier seems to be French, while 
everything in its vicinity is of Indian or 
English origin.” 

But Mrs. Atherton, standing within the 
hall, heard her guest’s voice and by reap- 
pearing on the scene saved him from com- 
mitting an unpardonable breach of etiquette. 

“What did you say, my dear?” 

Marion repeated her remark. 

Mrs. Atherton laughed as she replied, 
“Tt is fortunate for you that mine were the 
only ears to hear that treasonable speech, 
or you might have found your name re- 
corded in Seattle’s black list.” 

Hugh Campbell quietly vacated his post. 

Mrs. Atherton continued: “The name of 
this mountain has been, is still, and prob- 
ably always will be, the subject of furious 
controversy between Tacoma and Seattle. 
I fear it is acase of ‘Lo! the poor Indian!’ 
Our neighbors claim that Mount Tacoma, of 
Indian origin, is the rightful name, and as 
I secretly concur in that opinion, | will tell 
the tale as they would tell it, though mind, 
I do not vouch for the tradition. It was 
named by Governor Vancouver in honor of 
an English friend, though the name certainly 
suggests French ancestry, who, it is said, 
never stepped upon American soil. Be that 
as it may, it stands upon the official records 
as Mount Rainier; so, rightly or wrongly, 
Mount Rainier is its name.” 

The eavesdropper did not prove to be the 
villain in the play, hence Mrs. Atherton’s 
fair young guest did not find herself on 
Seattle’s black list, — but this is not espe- 
cially to his credit, for it is doubtful whether 
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any modern villain could have overcome the 
prejudice in favor of a guest of Mrs. Ather- 
ton, whose strong personality influenced all 
within her range. The tragedies of life had 
not passed her by, but by the grace and dig- 
nity of a noble womanhood she had over- 
come its sorrows and attained that peace 
which truly passeth understanding. Men, 
young and old, loved to congregate around 
her fireside or hospitable board and discuss 
with her the questions of the day; for even 
when her arguments failed to convince, her 
broad intelligence and fine command of lan- 
guage insured respect for her views. 
Women, young and old, sought her because 
her sympathetic nature ever vibrated to the 
touch of pain or joy. 

Before the end of the week Marion en- 
thusiastically pronounced Seattle the most 
charming spot on the globe. It is true 
her acquaintance with the globe was ex- 
tremely limited, but her enthusiasm was 
none the less flattering. The proportion of 
men to women in Seattle is so large that a 
far less attractive girl might find her self- 
respect increased for life by the attention 
paid her, even though she should eventually 
die an old maid. But Marion was a pro- 
nounced belle. She was not only an excep- 
tionally pretty girl, but an apt pupil in ath- 
letic sports, and men love to teach a pretty 
girl. Pedagogics, applied to tennis, golf, 
bicycle, and canoe, became the favorite 
science, and the opportunities for instruc- 
tion were numberless; for during the brief 
summer the sunshine draws the people from 
their houses, as the flower from its calyx. 
sesides there are more leisure out-door 
hours in the northern world than elsewhere, 
for at this season twilight does not fade 
into darkness until after nine o’clock. 

“IT am consumed with curiosity, Miss 
Moore,” said Henry Wetherbee, the tennis 
champion, “to know why your remarkable 
capabilities as an athlete should have lain 
dormant until now.” 

Marion had just executed a particularly 
clever stroke, which had been loudly ap- 
plauded by the spectators. 

Have you no facilities in San Francisco 
tor out-door sports?” 

She resented this reflection upon her 
native city and answered with some asper- 
ItV: 

“ Yes, Mr. Wetherbee, we have golf links 
n the Presidio reservation which would 
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drive you wild with envy, tennis clubs ga- 
lore, and there are no finer bicycle roads 
in the world than in Golden Gate park.” 

“And yet you admit that you have never 
taken advantage of these opportunities. I 
do not wish to seem impertinent, but may I 
ask why?” 

After a moment’s hesitation she replied, 
“Lack of time.” 

Wetherbee looked critically — more than 
he himself was aware — at the girl in dainty 
duck skirt and dimity shirt waist, exqui- 
sitely clad from head to foot, a perfect 
type of a society girl, and he laughed in- 
credulously as he said,— 

“If I were a woman with nothing to do 
I should make time.” 

“Should you?” was the laconic reply. 

The game created a diversion at this 
point and the subject was not resumed, but 
Wetherbee was not the only one who won- 
dered why Miss Moore was a novice where 
she might have excelled. Some one sug- 
gested that she was a “heathen Chinee,” 
others intimated that she feigned ignorance 
from coquetry, but neither criticism was 
malicious. Strange to say, the women were 
as ready to acknowledge her charms as the 
men, probably because the majority of the 
former were married and she did not inter- 
fere with their husbands. 

After a few days her admirers were clas- 
sified. She played tennis with Wetherbee, 
golf with Bayne, and her bicycle instructor 
was a naval officer, always lawful prey; he 
was usually her attendant also in the sport 
she enjoyed most of all — canoeing on Lake 
Washington. Other men disputed his exclu- 
sive right to teach the first, but he seemed to 
exercise an ex-officio right over the waters. 
Marion certainly felt safer with him, and he 
did not bore her,— men never did. 


Hugh Campbell alone appeared imper- 
vious to her charms, and naturally she 
found him more interesting than all the 
others. The light in his library window 
had attracted her attention on the night of 
her arrival and every night since she had 
instinctively watched him. He was a man 
about forty years of age, evidently a stu- 
dent, for, whether reading or meditating, 
as he sat before the blazing logs he always 
had a book in his hand and books lined the 
walls and were thrown invitingly upon the 
tables. The shaded reading lamp cast most 
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of the room into shadow, but here and 
there she detected evidence of refined taste, 
and sybarite that she was, her imagination 
readily filled in detail she could not see. 
A few casual inquiries elicited the informa- 
tion that his parents and sisters who usually 
lived with him were spending the sum- 
mer in Scotland. 

“ Are they Scotch?” she asked. 

‘““They are indeed,” Mrs. Atherton re- 
plied. “‘ You would suppose they had ac- 
cidentally been left over from the Waverley 
novels, and had drifted out of their natural 
sphere into the New World where, truth to 
tell, they are somewhat out of focus; not 
because they are foreigners,” she added, 
“for Americans are not the only people 
who keep abreast with the times, but be- 
cause they live in the past. I find them 
charming, but they are almost too quaint 
for the world at large and this progressive 
age.” 

“Then they are not up to date on ‘ wo- 
man suffrage,’ ‘bloomer girls,’ and like 
atrocities.” 

“When you meet Hugh Campbell intro- 
duce the ‘new woman,’ and judge for your- 
self.” 

Mrs. Atherton smiled as she made this 
suggestion. Shortly afterwards, seeing him 
in his garden, she informally invited him to 
come over. He accepted the invitation. 
In anon-committal fashion Marion incident- 
ally introduced the lady in question. Had 
Campbell been conscious of her covert at- 
tack he could hardly have parried it more 
skilfully. 

“B—,” said he, “one of your most emi- 
nent San Francisco priests, has admirably 
defended the position of the new woman. 
He says, ‘she has ceased to be a lady and 
has not yet learned to be a gentleman.’ ” 

Marion was familiar with this bon-mot, 
had in fact on more than one occasion 
quoted it herself to emphasize her own dis- 
approval of this nondescript fin de siécle 
production, but she resented the intolerant 
tone of this foreigner, and before she was 
well aware of the fact had boldly consti- 
tuted herself her champion and succeeded 
in provoking a tirade. 

“You probably are not aware, Miss 
Moore,” said he, “that Washington even 


yet in its infancy of statehood gave to 
women the right of suffrage and shortly 


afterwards repealed the law?” 


“Why was it repealed?” she asked. 

“Because she claimed the privilege of 
the ballot but shirked the responsibility of 
citizenship — jury duty notably. The court 
decided that she was not exempt, but the 
experiment was both ludicrous and incon- 
venient.” 

This was not debatable ground for Miss 
Moore. On the spur of the moment and 
from pure contrariety she had assumed an 
attitude which she could not extemporan- 
eously maintain, so she shifted the argu- 
ment from jury duty to more tenable 
ground. 

“Whether you lords of creation like it 
or not, Mr. Campbell,” she said, “ woman 
suffrage is only a questionof time. Women 
of the higher class will be tempted by the 
argument of ‘Property qualification’ and 
those of the lower class by “ Prohibition.’ ” 
This tim she spoke from honest conviction, 
and a hot debate ensued. 

Mrs. Atherton was surprised and not 
altogether pleased with her young guest. 

“Well, Marion,” she remarked after 
Campbell had departed, “ when I suggested 
that you inthoduce the ‘new woman,’ ! did 
not realize that you entertained such ad- 
vanced views.” 

“You forget, Auntie, that you are sup- 
posed to stand sponsor for one whom you 
introduce.” 

Campbell did not repeat his call, and when 
they chanced to meet on the lake or else- 
where he merely lifted his hat, and passed 
on. 
One glorious evening in June the canoe 
club was out in force: Seattle society 
largely consists of young married people 
who flocked thither from all over the Union. 
In the halcyon days they built their pretty 
houses, but unlike most pioneers, played 
while in the process of building, continued 
to develop the esthetic side of life, which 
in most instances had already been highly 
cultivated, hence Seattle is a big dove-cote 
where after a decade of married life hus- 
bands and wives are sweethearts still and 
they are still cooing to one another upon 
Lake Washington. 

Who knows how far the beautiful lake 
itself is responsible for this beatific condi- 
tion of affairs? A sheet of water thirty 
miles in extent nestling in the ever green 
hills, the dark fir shading on the water’s 
edge into the lighter green of the alder, 




















willow, and brake. Here and there a pretty 
little hamlet varies the contour of the shore 
line,— the encircling snow mountains here 
as everywhere! 

On this especial evening the beauty of 
scene was greatly enhanced by a most won- 
derful after-glow. The naval officer, who 
happened to be cooing to Marion, remarked 
that it looked like a spectacular play, a 
tableau under a calcium light. His simile 
was not bad. The graceful canoes darting 
through the glowing atmosphere over na- 
ture’s beautiful stage might well suggest 
Bohemian mid-summer jinks or other féte 
champétre, but Miss Moore was in a 
poetic rapture, so she replied rather dis- 
dainfully,— 

“You remind me of the woman who did 
not like the country, because there were no 
picture galleries there.” 

Notwithstanding her poetic rapture, she 
had been dividing her attention between 
nature and a solitary boatman who was 
paddling his own canoe and cooing to no- 
body. As he now rapidly approached she 
stiffened herself to acknowledge with suffi- 
cient hauteur the customary bow and was 
positively startled out of her self-possession 
when he said,— 

“Look at Mount Rainier, Miss Moore!” 

She abruptly turned to do as she was 
bidden, but she never knew how superb his 
majesty could be when he donned his very 
best robe of crimson and gold, for in. spite 
of the naval officer, who could not have 
anticipated her awkwardness, the treacher- 
ous canoe overturned and the scene would 
have been changed to one of wild confusion, 
but for Marion’s presence of mind. She 
saved the situation, before it became tragic, 
by proving herself an expert swimmer, and 
in the twinkling of an eye was seated in 
Campbell’s canoe, which, incidentally, was 
nearest at hand. As a matter of course, 
the naval officer proved equal to the occa- 
sion. 

Under cover of a loud cheer for the San 
—— girl, which rent the air, Campbell 
said,— 

“T bow to the new woman.” 

He could have bitten his tongue for the 
sarcastic speech the moment he had uttered 
it, for the words brought color to the pale 
‘ace which he did not mistake for reflec- 
tion from the after-glow, seeing which he 
vhispered :— 
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“Pardon me, I cannot forgive myself for 
having so carelessly startled you. It makes 
shudder when I think what might have 
happened.” 

“There never was a particle of danger, 
Mr. Campbell,” she replied with graceful 
dignity. “The water was so delicious that 
I felt strongly tempted to elude your grasp 
and challenge my fellow victim to a swim- 
ming match. That reminds me that | owe 
him an abject apology for my awkward- 
ness, which alone is to blame for the mis- 
hap.” 

Campbell called after this incident, not 
once but many times, but he did not often 
find her at home, for she continued to play 
tennis with Wetherbee, golf with Bayne, 
and ride and paddle with the naval officer. 
She did not positively refuse to go out on 
the lake with Campbell, but it never was 
quite convenient to do it. Women do not 
object to a little self-inflicted martyrdom 
when they wish to avenge a slight. 

Mrs. Atherton was his friend, however,— 
and occasionally invited him to dine. After 
dinner they would sit on the veranda and 
watch the golden sunset, the crimson after- 
glow, and the purple twilight, merge one 
into the other. Marion never talked much 
during the “color symphony,” as she termed 
it, but when the gray twilight enveloped 
water and mountains, earth and sky, then 
her tongue was loosened and she talked as 
Campbell had never heard woman talk be- 
fore. He would have described himself as 
a conservative man,— other people called 
him bigoted. He entertained old-fashioned, 
old-world notions regarding the limitations 
of woman’s sphere. Marion had assumed 
the role of new woman from a spirit of 
bravado, but his narrow-minded views en- 
larged her own,— the part grew more facile 
with each word she uttered. She stood in 
imminent danger of converting herself, 
when she admitted to herself that there 
were two sides to the woman question. She 
concluded by creating one to suit her own 
views,— a woman who, though not a bloomer 
girl, may yet ride a bicycle; who may work 
for bread, though not for cake. On the 
subject of woman’s work and woman’s 
wages, she always waxed eloquent, spoke 
earnestly, seriously, ceased to play a part. 
They agreed that labor should command a 
price in accordance with its quality, irre- 
spective of the sex of the laborer, but she 
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surprised Campbell here by yielding the su- 
premacy to man. 

“Except in isolated cases,” she said, “he 
achieves better results because he has the 
physical strength to endure the strain of 
continuous effort.” 

A more worldly man would have suspected 
subtle flattery in this concession, but Marion 
looked so sweet, so dainty, so exquisitely 
refined, as she thus expressed herself that 
Campbell saw, in the somewhat equivocal 
compliment, only another phase of charac- 
ter which he had already found dangerously 
bewildering. 


One night, when the conversation turned 
upon books, as it frequently did, he sug- 
gested a visit to his library. Mrs. Ather- 
ton immediately acquiesced. Neither no- 
ticed the vivid blush on Marion’s cheeks, 
for twilight had merged into starlight. 
Shortly after the lake episode she had seen 
lines of deep perplexity and trouble furrow 
his brow as he sat in his accustomed chair 
before the fire. She hastily dropped the 
curtain and never again deliberately watched 
him unawares. As she now crossed the 
threshold of the room a strange unaccount- 
able feeling of shyness stole upon her. Her 
eyes fell under the penetrating, intense 
gaze which had impelled her to raise them. 
Mrs. Atherton was not unconscious of this 
by-play and with ready tact she dispelled 
Campbell’s self-consciousness. Recalled to 
himself, the lover remembered he was host. 
With the pride of a dilettante he brought 
forth from the shelves his literary treas- 
ures: editions de luxe and rare old editions, 
illuminated parchments and literary curios 
from everywhere. The modern room was 
not inharmonious with the old collec- 
tion,— possibly the etchings, which filled 
every available space, formed the connect- 
ing link between the old and the new; or 
perhaps the musty fragrance, so delicious 
to a collector of old books, assimilated with 
the odor of printer’s ink hardly yet dry in 
the periodicals and current literature which, 
truth to tell, lay yet uncut upon the table. 

What was the matter with Marion, who 
dearly loved beautiful things, that she was 
not in touch tonight with all this wealth? 
She marveled at herself, but in spite of her 
most strenuous effort she could not be re- 
sponsive and was not sorry when Mrs. Ath- 
erton rose to take leave. 


When Campbell returned to his fireside 
he boldly faced the truth which he could 
no longer disguise from himself. He was 
in love, and fully realized the fact, not with 
the conventional -ideal whom he had ex- 
pected some day to meet and marry, but 
with a creature of moods, who bewitched 
him one moment to repel him the next,- 
who baffled him at all times. She was a 
flirt,— he despised flirts. If not a woman 
suffragist then she was something close 
akin to it, and he abhorred anything verging 
upon woman’s rights; but that which troub- 
led him more than all else, was a certain 
mystery which seemed to veil her personal- 
ity. Again and again he had tried to in- 
duce her to talk about herself, her daily 
life, her home surroundings; she never 
seemed to evade his questions, but the an- 
swers were unsatisfactory. One day they 


had walked home together from a tennis, 


tournament and Marion had spoken enthusi- 
astically of the day’s events. He had re- 
plied in the serious tone which was essen- 
tially a part of himself:— 

“You must not forget, Miss Moore, that 
June is but an incident, not the real life of 
Seattle. The seductive scent of clover is 
not always here to lure us out of doors; we 
are enjoying our vacation now after a year 
of hard, oftentimes discouraging, work; you 
have not seen us in our dark moods; when 
our snow mountains are hidden from view 
for days and weeks at a time behind fog 
bank and storm cloud myriads of blue devils 
come out to torment us.” 

“IT wish you would not suggest dark days 
when I am reveling in sunshine. Why dis- 
pel my illusions, for before the clover fades 
I shall be in California the land of eternal 
sunshine?” There was a touch of resent- 
ment in her voice as she thus answered 
him. 

He felt that his dark day was near at 
hand. A more frivolous man would have 
said so, but he remarked, instead: “| hap- 
pen to have been in San Francisco, hence 
know that ‘land of eternal summer’ does 
not apply to that section of California.” And 
then-he abruptly asked, “How do you occupy 
yourself on rainy days?” 

“ Exactly as | do on sunny days,” she an- 
swered. “I adapt my dress not my occu- 
pation to the weather. Speaking of clover,” 
she added irrelevantly, “I suppose it is 
your State flower?” 
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The ambiguous reply and abrupt change 
of topic irritated him more than he cared 
to admit to himself, but no gentleman could 
disregard so pointed an intimation, so he 
answered as graciously as his mood per- 
mitted,-— 

“No, that honor was conceded by a major- 
ity vote to the rhododendron.” 

‘“*T do not much wonder,” she said. “I 
bought some of those gorgeous pink blos- 
soms this morning from a man who had just 
brought them in from the mountains. They 
were still wet with the dew and deliciously 
fragrant; but it strikes me that the palm 
was awarded to beauty rather than merit, 
inasmuch as you have to pay for your State 
flower while clover grows wild in your 
streets.” 

“The palm usually is awarded to beauty, 
but for heaven’s sake do not tell people in 
San Francisco that clover grows wild in our 
streets,” was the half cynical, half humor- 
ous reply. 

He recalled this conversation. now and 
sighed, for it was but one of many similar 
instances. What was this impalpable, in- 
tangible something which fretted him almost 
beyond endurance? That she was a lady, 
he did not question. Everything betokened 
her gentle birth and breeding; besides, she 
was Mrs. Atherton’s guest, but she might 
have dropped into their midst from the 
clouds or risen from the sea, so disconnected 
did she seem to be with a past. This man 
from the old world with centuries behind 
him was struggling against tradition, try- 
ing to measure a lady by the new world 
standard and ended by measuring her on 
the scale of love. 

After this he saw her daily, but never by 
any chance alone. He took Mrs. Atherton 
frankly into his confidence and she smil- 
ingly suggested a Country club expedition. 
Hence, one beautiful moonlight night, while 
the air was still perfumed with clover, 
Marion found herself in the midst of about 
twenty members of the club seated before 
i huge bonfire on Bainbridge island, across 
the sound but within sight and easy access 
of Seattle. : 

The Country club is the feature of sum- 
mer life in Seattle, and the feature of the 
Country club is the bonfire built at sun- 
lown on the beach. The blue, copper-col- 
ored flame leaps into the air like the serpents 
shot from a Fourth of July fire rocket, and 
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far and wide the reflection of it may be 
seen in the waters of the sound, while bits 
of burning embers float off in the distance, 
suggestive of huge glow worms, visible one 
instant, extinguished the next. From time 
to time the fire is replenished from the un- 
limited supply of material at hand, as neces- 
sity requires, or one of the party seated in 
the vicinity feels the inclination to feed the 
flame as one intuitively skims a pebble upon 
a stream. Such a fire is a natural inspira- 
tion to song and story, and each guest con- 
tributes his share to the the general enter- 
tainment; but wo betide sweethearts who 
play the ostrich trick in this circle. Camp- 
bell was wise enough to realize that this 
was but a noisy prelude to the song which 
he was content for this evening to leave un- 
sung, — sure in his own heart. 

Marion never knew just how it came 
about, but the next day she found herself 
alone with him in the forest; a net-work of 
fir interlaced overhead, a tangle of fern, 
wild roses, and clover, under foot. 

Again she yielded to the powerful mag- 
netic influence which, against her will, forced 
her to raise her eyes to his; but this time, 
he would not permit her to lower them. 

“Marion!” 

Her color deepened as he uttered her name. 

“Marion,” he repeated, “did you read my 
secret, my involuntary confession the other 
night?” He did not specify what night. 

She answered simply without affectation 
or subterfuge, “ Yes.” 

“You know that I love you — that | wish 
you to be my wife-—have known it for a 
fortnight.” 

He folded his arms tightly across his 
breast, as though nerving himself to bear 
inevitable pain, and silently paced back and 
forth; then coolly ignoring her recent re- 
buff, he seated himself by her side, saying 
with characteristic directness, 

“Why have you avoided me?” 

He knew she would not deny the fact but 
he was not prepared for her reply, 

“Because I feared I should get hurt if | 
came between Don Quixote and his wind- 
mills.” 

A lurking smile in the brown eyes left no 
room for doubt that she was laughing at 
him; but fortunately curiosity overcame the 
feeling of nervous irritability which was 
fast gaining possession of him, and he asked 
with amusing frankness,— 
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“How do you know that I have been 
fighting wind-mills?” 

“ Because I hold the key to the situation.” 

This was more than even a lover’s patience 
could endure, and it must be admitted that 
Campbell was not a patient lover. He him- 
self hardly realized how stern was his intona- 
tion, as he said: — 

“Would you mind speaking English? 
This is not a laughing matter to me, what- 
ever it may be to you.” 

“Nor is it such to me.” She spoke in a 
low tone, with a tremor about the sensitive 
lips which did not suggest laughter. 

Instantly he recovered himself, and spoke 
tenderly but withal gravely :— 

“You know my secret, my beloved. Will 
you not tell me yours? Why do you never 
speak of your home life?” 

Blushing crimson, she handed him a slip 
of paper which she took from her pocket- 
book, — at the same time restoring to it a 
four-leaf clover which fell into her lap from 
the unfolded paper. 

He read aloud: — 


A Seattle round-trip ticket that you will. 
JOHN ARCHER. 
A lottery ticket that I will not. 
MARION Moore. 


* Will what?” he asked with ill-concealed 
anxiety. 

“Will speak of my work, my-real life 
work,” she answered. 

Campbell could hardly have said that he 
felt enlightened by her reply, but he expe- 
rienced a feeling of relief. There was a 
moment of uninterrupted silence. Then 
with a palpable effort she continued: — 

“It is a foolish joke, a silly jest, Mr. 
Campbell. I am not the fashionable society 
girl | have appeared to be. I am merely 
posing as a summer girl while on leave of 
absence from an office, where I earn my 
daily bread. As the steamer was about to 
sail Mr. Archer bet that I could not leave 
my work behind me and I accepted the 
wager without realizing that I was weaving 
for myself a tissue of deceit, —for I soon 
saw that I should inevitably lose the wager 
unless I eliminated the entire life of which 
work forms so essentiala part. My adapta- 
bility to the assumed character surprises 
me. I wonder if the butterfly forgets the 


grub state,” she said with a sigh. 
The sigh was music in Campbell’s ears, 
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but he did not ask her which state she pre- 
ferred. Neither did he remind her that the 
butterfly could not return to the grub state. 
He asked her instead:-— 

“How about woman’s rights? Not con- 
nected with your life work, I hope?” 

“No,” she replied, “the bread-winners 
are not the women who cry for suffrage, 
they leave the search for grievances to the 
leisure class who have time to look for them. 
But,” she added with a merry twinkle in her 
eyes, “do not fancy that I am going to re- 
pudiate any sentiments which I may have 
expressed on that subject.” 

Campbell ignored the challenge and val- 
iantly suppressed the sigh of satisfaction 
which rose to his lips. Discretion is the 
better part of valor, besides he had some- 
thing of more importance on hand. 

“You forgot to tell me, Marion,” he whis- 
pered, “that you love me — that you will be 
my wife.” 

“You forgot to ask me,” was her reply. 

He immediately rectified the omission and 
this time she did not avoid the hands which 
lessened the distance between the brown 
eyes and the gray. 

Presently he asked: “‘Who is John Archer? 
What is he to you?” 

“A friend,” was the concise reply, 

“What are you to him?” 

“Nothing.” 

There was a quizzical expression in his 
eyes as he remarked: — 

“Rather one-sided, is it not?” then added 
with his usual gravity, “This may have been 
a foolish jest to you, but it was not so to him. 
You have lost your wager. Would you have 
taken money from him if you had won it?” 

He did not repeat the question, which was 
answered by a vivid blush and downcast eyes. 

Hugh Campbell was a man and loved 
Marion Moore; John Archer was a man and 
loved Marion Moore; hence the former pen- 
etrated the motive of the latter. The grub 
develops into the butterfly through the 
chrysalis of forgetfulness and would not, if 
it could, return to its former state. Neither 
on the other hand may a woman accept 
money from a man who loves her without 
giving her love in exchange. Archer was 
hedging; but he had reckoned without his 
host, who with intense satisfaction, mailed 
to him a lottery ticket, addressed by a 
woman’s hand. 

It was not a winning number. 














Worp has reached us that the 
managers of one of the corpora- 


he ; ? 2 
be tions named in Doctor Cothran’s 
Alaskan ? ‘ 

: article on Alaska feel aggrieved 
Corporations 


at the publication of the article 
and deny its truthfulness. They 
say that they are so well known and of so firmly estab- 
lished a reputation that we should have assumed that 
an article reflecting on them was false, or at least 
have given them a chance to refute it in private before 
publishing. 

Now, we do not see that anybody has just ground 
for complaint, least of all the corporations in question. 
That Doctor Cothran writes from observation and with 
sincerity, his article abundantly shows. It is true 
also that he is not alone in asserting that the animal 
life of the north,— seals, whales, fish, and the beasts 
of the mainland,— is decreasing in numbers. Doctor 
Cothran says that this is mainly the work of certain 
corporations and that its result is disastrous to the 


He recommends that a commission be sent 
by Congress to ascertain the facts and suggest rem- 


natives. 


edies. 

It seems to us that the corporations should welcome 
such an investigation. If the result shows no truth 
in the charges, they will have ample vindication. If 
it shows that there is a partial truth,— as for example, 
that the employees, or some of them, of these corpor- 
ations are at fault, that would be most valuable in- 
formation to the companies. If the investigation 
should show that there is a larger measure of truth in 
the statement that all animals are being exterminated, 
and the result should be some adequate control, so that 
the beasts should be preserved,—as it is now being 
tried to preserve the fur seal,— that outcome would 
be of vital moment to the companies, whose prosperity 
depends on the abundance of these animals. Restric- 
tion of indiscriminate slaughter has proved necessary 
to the preservation of any of the larger wild beasts 
wherever the weapons of civilization have been turned 
against them. Such restriction is welcomed by en- 
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lightened self-interest in the cases where it is not 
tried too late. 

Regarding the claims as to personal and business 
standing of the gentlemen mentioned in the first par- 
agraph of this editorial, the OVERLAND is pleased to 
admit them in full. It is in no unfriendly spirit 
toward them, personally or collectively, that we printed 
Doctor Cothran’s article, but simply with the desire to 
arrive at the truth. Our columns, as always, are open 
to a reply from any one who can produce facts in re- 
futation, if only they are presented in a form likely to 
be acceptable to our readers. 

As to a private discussion with the parties inter- 
ested,— a just verdict is far more likely to be reached 
by debate in the OVERLAND’s open forum with the 
great public as jury. 


THAT the public is ready to 
consider this matter and anxious 


patrol to know the truth is proved by 
_neres the fact that the OVERLAND’s 
in Alaska 


articles on Alaska are attracting 

great attention East and West. 
Quotations and criticisms, mostly commendatory, are 
appearing in the principal newspapers of Chicago, New 
York, and generally throughout the country. The 
following editorial from the New York Aveniny Post, 
of September 10th, accompanies a column extract 
from Doctor Lincoln Cothran’s article; while the day 
before the same influential paper had a long extract 
from the first of our Klondike series :— 


Attention is invited to the article in the last OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY on the pitiable condition of the na- 
tives of Alaska. We republish a portion of this ar- 
ticle elsewhere. It appears that these Esquimaux 
and their country have been exploited by three corpor- 
ations whose headquarters are at San Francisco, to 
such a degree that they are much reduced numbers 
and so straitened by poverty that many die of starva- 
tion every year. Their condition is much worse than 
it was under Russian rule. They have been cheated 


unmercifully by the white men who have gone there. 
They are a simple-minded, honest, industrious folk. 
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They have been treated by the monopolists who have 
got possession of their country with greater barbarity 
than ever the slaves of the South were in the old 
times. Indeed, the Southern slaves multiplied rapidly, 
which is best proof that they had food, shelter, and 
medical care, but the natives of Alaska are declining 
in numbers for the want of things they had in abund- 
ance before we took them under our care. The pic- 
ture drawn of them by the writer in the OVERLAND is 
positively sickening. It calls for both investigation 
and redress on the part of the government and for 
private relief on an extensive scale. We trust that 
the Indian Rights Association in the absence of any 
other. organized charity, will take the lead in this 
matter, and that the authorities at Wasnington may 
not be so exclusively absorbed in the rights of the 
seals as to overlook those of the men, women, and 
children, of Alaska. It should be added that the criti- 
cisms of the writer in the OVERLAND are not directed 
against the lessees of the seal islands (the North 
American Commercial Company), but against other 
corporations which control the fur trade and fisheries 
of the mainland. 


Alaskan Articles that have Appeared in the 
Overland 


Fur Seals, Captain C. MV. Scammon, Nov., 1869. 

Sea Otters, Captain C. AV. Scammon, Jan., 1870. 

Sea Elephant Hunting, Cupfain C.1/. Scammon, 
Feb., 1870. 

Seal Islands of Alaska, Captain C. A. Scammon. 
Oct., 1870. 

The Aleutian Islands, Caffain C. 1. Scanimon, 
Nov., 1870. 

Northern Whaling, Cuffacn C..17. Scammon, June, 
1871. 

Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, //. 7. // v‘he, Jan., 1872. 

Kodiac and Southern Alaska, //. 7. /1vthe, June, 
1872. 


The Orea, Captain C. MW. Scammon, July, 1872 

A Russian Boat-Voyage, Captain C. J. Scammon, 
Dec., 1875. 

The Cruise of the Corwin, C. 2. Hooper, the Ca 
fornian, Feb. and Mar., 1882. 

The Seal Islands of Alaska, George Mardman, 
July, 1883. 

To Alaska, lynes 7. Manning, March, 1884. 

Alexander Andreavich Baranoff, //77//2am = Gouz 
neur Morris, Jan., 1884. 

About St. Michaels and the Yukon, George !! a) 
man, Aug., 1584. 


Fish Nets and Glaciers /uwards Roberts, Feb., 


1895. 


A Defeated Success —The Story of the Russian or 
Collins Telegraph, Jane Marsh Parker, July, 1888. 
About the Stikine, Captain C. AW. Scammon, March, 


1890. 


Down the Yukon, J//V//iam A. Redmond, June, 


1891. 


An Alaskan Summer, .J/aée/ H/. Closson, Oct., 


1892. 


The Dance of Peace, lanza J1/. Bugéee, May, 183. 
The Thlinklets of Alaska, fa J/7. Augéce, Aug., 


1893. 

Fort Ross and the Russians, Char/es S. Greene, 
July, 1893. 

A Voyage Northward, /. De Laguna, July, 1894. 

A Note on the Purchase of Alaska, /. 2). Sew 
Aug., 1896. 

Alexander Baranof, Arthur J/ikersley, July 
1897. 

Mining on the Klondike, George Chapman, Sept., 
1897. 

Alaska by Land and Sea, //nco/n Cothran, MM. 1)., 
Sept., 1817. 
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Guesses atthe Riddle of Existence! 


A DESTRUCTIVE book, fit for gloomy souls such as 
the well known and talented author has come to be. 
It leaves the reader uncertain as to what he himself 


'Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Goldwin 
Smith, D.C. L. Macmillan & Co.: New York: 15897. 








should hold or what the Professor’s real mind is upon 
the subjects treated. These are five in number: Ex- 
istence in Itself, the Old Testament, a Future Life, 


‘Miracles, Morality and Theism, and are commentaries 


on well known works. If one has read “Social Evolu- 
tion,” by Kidd, “ The Ascent of Man,” by Drummond, 



























and “ Foundations of Belief,” by Balfour, then he should 
read the Professor’s criticism herewith given. They 
are but guessers, and yet one is compelled to say that 
he is worse off than they. “Lux Mundi” seems to give 
him cause for some modicum of pleasure, because in 
that writ, the old beliefs are tampered with. Salmond’s 
“Immortality ” comes under the ban, only to leave us 
utterly inthe dark. “Supernatural Religion” and the 
“Science of Ethics” are dealt with in the same melan- 
choly spirit. It is a pity, well nigh universally felt, 
that so gifted a man should have become so great a 
pessimist. The key-note of all from his pen is one 
that jars on the nerves of men who feel the strong 
healthy throb of life within them. Why labor only to 
destroy? The time is not vet past when man can put 
forth his hand to build. To the layman the field of 
theology is open; for it is of no more paramount im- 
portance to the clergy than to him; but the layman 
has something more to do than to show up with 
slightly veiled scorn what he may think to be “old 
wives’ fables,” he should give at the same time what 
to him appears to be the truth. 


The Gadfly! 


The Gaifiy is like the play “Secret Service”: you 
cannot criticise while you are under its spell. After 
you have finished the book, you may think the feeling 
of the son for the father was hysterically sentimental ; 
bué you do not stop to think while you are with them. 
It is a book to take off by yourself, for you want no 
interruptions while reading it. Your own life drops 
away, and you are enveloped in the personality of the 
Gadfly. It would be more than useless to give a 
synopsis of the story; for nothing but the book itself 
could give any idea of the absorbing interest from the 
first page to the last line; and when the cover is closed 
the spell still remains. 


How to Keep Young’ 


NO WOMAN —or man even — wants to grow old. 
Every woman, whether possessing it or not, realizes 
the power of beauty and attractiveness. To keep the 
freshness of youth is the great desire of all, and no 
person can read Dorothy Quigley’s pretty little volume, 
How to Keep Voung, without getting hints and sug- 
gestions, the practise of which will much aid to push 
away the onward march of time. It is not cosmetics 
that Miss Quigley advises — but exercise, both bodily 
and mental. The book is delightfully written, and is 
full of sound sense. 


'The Gadfly. By E. L. Voynich. New York: 


Holt & Company: 1897. 


Henry 


2How to Keep Young. By Dorothy Quigley. E. P. 
Dutton & Company: New York: 
five cents. 


1897. Price seventy- 
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The Advanced Music Reader® 


The Advanced Music Reader, by Messrs. Ripley 
and Tapper of Boston, the last and most advanced of 
the Natural Course in Music by these authors, is a 
beautiful volume in binding and typography, but es- 
pecially in exquisite poetry and the graceful musical 
settings which lift this book much above the ordinary 
level of such works. 

Original poems by American authors, such as Mrs, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, .Miss Edna Dean Proctor. 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, among many others of greater 
and less merit, grace its pages. 

The music is of the highest character, from such 
composers as Schubert, Raff, Haydn, and Mendelssohn, 
skilfully arranged and adapted by the authors. 

The unison solfeggios for training the voice and 
for elementary reading, scattered throughout the 
book, are very valuable for school work and present 
no greater difficulties than are necessary to advanced 
It would be a very useful book for adult 
choral classes, as the harmonization is complete. 

The chromatic character of some of the accompani- 
ments might be objected to by some voice trainers, 
but these can be omitted as they are entirely inde- 
pendent of the necessary exercises. Altogether it is 
a work which will undoubtedly meet with warm wel- 
come from those who ‘train “the human voice di- 
vine. 


classes. 


Briefer Notice 


THE author of Zuszarus* (of whom it is whispered, 
that Lucas Cleve is only a nom de plume, and the 
writer the daughter of a prominent English lord) has 
given us a novel entirely acceptable, not only for its 
literary merit but for the reverent manner in which 
the great Bible narrative is handled. The book is a 
notable addition to literature which centers around the 
last months of Christ’s life on earth, and will be en- 
joyed as well by the readers of romance as by the 
biblical student and lover of Gospel narratives. 


Art Series [1,,° issued by the Educational Publish- 
lishing Company, contains twenty-four portraits of the 
Presidents of the United States, beautifully executed 
and printed on heavy coated paper. They measure 
eight inches by ten, and are enclosed in a neat port- 
folio. 

3The Advanced Music Reader. By Frederic H. Ripley 


and Thomas Tapper. American Book Company: New 
York: 1897. Price $1. 


‘Lazarus. A Story of the World’s Great Mystery. By 
Lucas Cleve. E. P. Dutton {& Company: New York: 
1897. Price $1.50. 


Educational Publish- 
Price, $1 50. 


5 Presidents of the United States. 
ing Company: San Francisco: 1897. 











It is well to have some knowledge of the facts be- 
fore becoming too censorious. For years New Yorkers 
have felt they had a grudge against Manager A. M. 
Palmer, because when he took possession of Wallack’s 
Theater he changed the name to “ Palmer’s.” People 
have a strong and tender feeling for their footlight 
favorites, and there was always a sense of resentment 
toward the man who apparently tried to smother a 
name as dear to the public as that of ‘* Wallack.” 
Now comes the information that Mr. Palmer was anx- 
ious to keep the name, but the Wallack heirs insisted 
on having ten thousand dollars a year for the use of 
the name. This is a price that would cause the most 
enthusiastic admirer to pause a moment before com- 
mitting himself. 


THERE is announced a volume containing AZemoria/s 
of William Cranch Bond, Director of the Harvard 
College Observatory, 1840-59, and of his son, George 
Phillips Bond, Director of the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, 1859-65, by Edward S. Holden, Director of 
the Lick Observatory. It is to be published at the 
cost of the daughters of George Bond, by C. A. Mur- 
dock & Co., San Francisco, and by Lemcke & Buchner, 
New York. Doctor Holden says: —— 


No adequate biography of either of the Bonds is 
available. At the request of the daughters of George 
Bond, I have undertaken to arrange the manuscript 
material in their hands in an orderly form. The con- 
tents are: Chapter I, Life of W. C. Bond, 1789-1859; 
Il, Life of G. P. Bond, 1825-1865; III, Selections from 
the Diaries of George Bond; IV, Selections from the 
Correspondence of George Bond; V, Account of the 
Scientific Work of the Bonds; Appendixes, giving a 
complete list of their published writings; and Index of 
Proper Names. 

The book will be illustrated. It is hoped by the 
kindness of Professor E. C. Pickering, Director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, to reproduce two fine 
steel engravings of the Great Comet of 1858, and of 
the nebula of Orion, from the plates of the 4za/s 
H.C. 0. A small edition only will be issued. The 
price of a single copy, bound in cloth, including post- 
age, will be two dollars. 
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Mr. EDMUND GossE deplores the fact that men of 
such brilliant intellect as Stevenson, Grant Allen, 
George Moore, Stanley Weyman, and others, should be 
drawn from their métiers of essayist, philosopher, 
scientist, or critic, by the popular demand for novels. 

To an extent Mr. Gosse is right. From one point 
of view it is sad to see the individual step down sev- 
eral rungs of the intellectual ladder to meet the need 
of the multitude. And yet, putting aside all money 
needs (which play a prominent part in the shaping of 
lives), does not the greater good to the greater num- 
ber more than counterbalance the loss to the individ- 
ual? Has not Stevenson through his novels reached 
thousands who would never knowingly have read an 
essay, but who, having once tasted the intoxicating 


pleasure of the feast he sets before them, go on hun- 
grily devouring all he has ever written until they find 
themselves catching their breath over “ Virginibus 
Puerisque,” which they are reading, /zo/ because it is 


is an essay, but because Stevenson wrote it? Many 
who are absorbed while reading George Moore’s pow- 
erful novels, do not realize that they are studying so- 
ciology. Yet their eyes will never again be quite 
closed to the association of cause and effect, or the 
laws of heredity. Again, has not Stanley Weyman 
roused a dormant love of history as surely as “ Henry 
Esmond” urged its readers on to Macaulay? How- 
ever anxious we may be to meet strangers, we are 
much more pleased when we come across an old ac- 
quaintance. Thus the average mind will read with 
avidity a criticism by Mrs. Humphry Ward or a scien- 
tific article by Grant Allen, because they are old 
friends who have brought into our lives people that 
have interested us and that we have lived with. All 
the world cannot be highly intellectual or scientific or 
philosophical; and if, in the rush of living in this 
nineteenth century, a few of the loftier intellects will 
give to the large and busy majority glimpses of a 
higher life and suggestions from which noble deeds 
may spring, is it not a case of being blessed to give 
and blessed to receive? 








